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Looking in the Crystal Ball 


One more issue of PH!t DELTA KAPPAN re- 
"gains in this school year, and unless our authors 
» do us wrong, the June number will be a Special 
| Issue, published in cooperation with the Com- 
mission for Free Public Education. The June ed- 
 jtorial will introduce the special topic. This is, 
therefore, your editor's final current opportunity 
to mention plans for the next year. 

The October issue will contain the report of 
the Commission on Research. The November 
' gumber will be devoted largely to the Biennial 
| Council meeting in December. Beginning with 
December, and thereafter, the pages of PHI 
| DettA KAPPAN are wide open. We shall con- 
tinue to publish some solicited material, such as 
| the Montgomery articles, and shall publish out- 
standing speeches, as we have done this year. But, 
in general, material will be selected on the basis 
of “accumulation of interest,” the principle which 
has guided us these past six issues. 

Not only shall we employ this method, we shall 
tty to intensify it. With twenty-five thousand 
active members, potential authors and contrib- 
utors all, we believe the principle of interest is as 
safe a guide to magazine content as any. What 
members write about, they are interested in; what 
members are interested in, they write about. The 
editor's task, principally, is to sift and to select 
| the more pertinent manuscripts, those with great- 
ést insights, those supplementing or complement- 
ing others, so that, as one member put it, “by 
areful blending around a theme’’ a topic is treat- 
éd with reasonable completeness. 

Thus, without the formality of special organi- 
ution, successive numbers evolve and emerge; 
and thus, with a bit of prodding here and there, 
and a bit of direction here and there, the magazine 
fesponds to members’ interests and contributes to 
the literature. How valuable such contributions 
are depends upon the quality of the manuscripts 
submitted, both those used and those unused. In 
addition to a central core to each number, articles 
fovering as wide a range as possible, with appeals 

to varied fields of interests can and will be used. 
| In his address to the Fortieth Anniversary Din- 
net of Alpha Field Chapter, First Vice-President 
Emery Stoops mentioned several probable devel- 
opments in education. With these as a base, we 
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wish to give some early direction to next year's 
issues by listing eight topics engaging our present 
attention. Among the important problems of the 
immediate educational future we believe the fol- 
lowing deserve treatment: 


1. Increased and continuing efforts to gain better 
public understanding of and support for education— 
all education—but particularly free public education. 
The need for this is now established; the educator's 
responsibility for leadership in “public relations” is 
now generally recognized. The time has arrived for 
attention to techniques—not only what to do, but 
how to do it. We shall welcome contributions of this 
sort, with the practical viewpoint. 

2. Better understanding of the child, the nature 
of his mental and physical growth. We probably lack 
scientific evidence, and perhaps it is nostalgia, but we 
have the feeling that the fine beginnings of thirty 
years ago have not been followed up as one might 
have expected. Is it too much to expect that the 
thoroughly trained schoolman should know as much 
about children as does their physician? Anyone able 
to write authoritatively in the field of child growth 
and development will find a sympathetic ear, an 
audience. 

3. Better mental health and morale of school per- 
sonnel. Never have we seen so many feeling so sorry 
for themselves with so little reason (except, perhaps, 
in the matter of salaries). Somewhere along the line 
professional school people must “‘snap out of it’ or 
they will be a positive menace to the young. Are you 
a morale builder? If so, let us have your secret. 

4. Analysis of the American Heritage; a survey of 
what has made this nation great and a discussion of 
how we are to preserve the essential elements, the 
methods, the dynamics, of our progress. We are not 
interested in going “back to the good old days,” not 
even interested in maintaining the status quo, but we 
would like to know how we have come to where we 
are and how we can keep on going in the same direc- 
tion. Any contribution, from any of the disciplines 
and fields of learning, anthropology, biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, history, political science, law, gov- 
ernment, will be welcome. We hope this strikes a 
responsive chord among our readers. Nothing will 
please us so much as to publish a symposium of such 
depth of scholarship as to be quoted for years to come. 

5. Impact of world leadership on education, in- 
cluding military training factors. We have not seen 
this subject treated on a scale commensurate with its 
importance. John Norton touched on one phase of it 

(Continued on page 325) 
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J S-R Bonds 


How many feel the same? 

Can you tell me why Put Dg_Ta Kappan doesn’t 
print any fraternity news? When I was District Repre- 
sentative, men away from campus chapters always com- 
plained that PHt Detta KAPPAN carried no organiza- 
tional information. I can now sympathize with them. 
The journal is excellent as a professional publication 
but as a fraternity one it is the bunk. Is anything going 
to be done about it? If I can’t get any news of the fra- 
ternity, I might as well resign.—George Allen Odgers 
(Delta 665) 




















Adds much to the vigor 

I thoroughly enjoyed and agree with your forthright 
statement as expressed in the April editorial. Editorials 
such as this should do much to add to the vigor of 
Put DELTA KAPPAN. . . . You may get some criticisms 
from some educators, but I hope they will be very few 
in number.—B. R. Ulisvik (Phi 520) 


Reprint permission granted 

To me, the Pot DELTA KAPPAN of March, 1953, was 
an exceptional one, more exceptional than usual, I 
should say. You had four important articles related to 
mental health, which can probably be called the number 
one area of neglect in our school curriculums. 

I am referring to the articles by T. R. Schaffler, 
T. J. Caruthers, Peter G. Crawford, and Edward G. 
Olsen. What is your policy on reprints? We could use 
such articles for distribution in our mental health edu- 
cation program for Southern Illinois—Alfred Kann 
(Rho 871) 


TV at USC 

We wish to call your attention to the story on page 
251 of your March issue in which you reversed the facts 
about educational TV in Los Angeles. The Allan Han- 
cock Foundation is at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, not UCLA. Channel 28 is on the USC campus, 
but UCLA will be welcome to use its facilities as will 
other public schools, local colleges and universities. We 
would appreciate your correcting this for your readers, 
many of whom live in Southern California and should 
be informed properly about educational TV at USC.— 
W. S. Duniway (The error was “corrected” in the April 
issue.—Ed. ) 


Will peruse our pages 

I am pleased’to have contributed something which 
you considered to be of interest to the fraternity, and I 
am especially indebted to you for having added a most 
appropriate title. With the exception of the years which 
included World War II, I have been a steady reader of 
PHt DELTA KAPPAN since 1941 when the fraternity in- 
itiated me into its ranks at Northwestern University, 
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and I certainly hope and intend to peruse its pages for 
many years to come.—Odgen L. Glasow (Upsilon 637) 


Laymen our great hope 

I appreciate your very pertinent and worthwhile 
editorial, “Let Us Call Our Shots.” Too long have we 
looked upon the layman with contempt for his igno. 
rance, when really he is our great hope.—Byron Reg 
(Gamma 1439) 


A little respectability needed 

Your editorial in the April issue has its merits byt 
in the light of the enclosed “Times” clipping, the im. 
plications . . . might be “hedged” somewhat. . . . Let's 
stand for a little respectability as to whom we are going 
to permit to evaluate education.—Frederick Schulz 
(Zeta 312) 


A formula needed 

The appeal of tax reduction is stronger than even an 
aroused local interest in providing adequate education, 
And while “public relations” is building up to solve the 
problem, years will pass and children’s education will 
suffer. Local communities will be very slow to assume 
burdens state legislatures are trying to shift to them. 
We need a broader rather than a narrower base of tax- 
ation for schools. A formula must be worked out in 
which the local community retains control and a good 
share of the burden but at present the tendency seems 
to be a “fear” of federal or state control in many quar- 
ters. I feel this is umwarranted.—Chester C. Diettert 
(Alpha 1428) 


More enjoyable readings 

You were certainly correct about the response to my 
article “Enjoyable Readings in Education.” That was 
one little candle that really cast its beams afar. I've 
received several letters about it from old friends and 
brothers, . . . 

Since you intend to use some of the suggestions te- 
ceived may I suggest that you add the following, which 
I have found, or which have come out recently: 

Boyce, Burke, Miss Mallett. 

Doughty, F., H. G. Wells, Educationist. 

Fuess, Claude Moore, Creed of a Schoolmaster. 

Vining, Elizabeth Gray, Windows for the Crown 

Prince. 

The last book is justifiably a best seller now. I think 
all the above should be added to any supplementary 
list you issue—Ralph E. Dunham (Lambda 1561) 


Might enjoy disinterested testimony! 

Since I last wrote you, my younger daughter has 
been perusing the magazine. Somewhat to my surprise, 
and with no influence on my part, she is much interest- 
ed in it. A graduate of Rockford College, she did some 
teaching, but the last few years has been plenty busy 
as a wife and mother. I thought you might enjoy this 
disinterested testimony. She hasn’t even seen any issues 
of Put DeLta KapPaN with any articles uf mine ia 
them! (Maybe that’s why she likes the magazine 
though. )—Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14) 
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Are We Twigeging democrats? 


By CARL L. WILSON 


(Probably the teachers and administrators of every 
ic school in America believe they are producing 
democratic citizens. And, by any one of several defi- 
nitions of democratic, they are. But, if we accept one 
fairly rigorous operational definition of democracy, 
we may wonder about the number and kind of demo- 
wats we are producing. Here is the definition: democ- 
racy occurs whenever those persons who will be 
equdlly affected by a decision exercise equal res ponsi- 
bility in making the decision. After pondering the 
implications of that definition, we should be ready 
to consider such questions as, Are we producing that 
kind of democrats? Would it be good for them and 
jor society if we did? Could we do it if we wanted 
wi—C. L. W.) 


I. WHAT DEMOCRATS? 


HREE recent experimental studies of emer- 
| leadership indicate that the college stu- 
dents of America prefer autocratic leaders to dem- 
oratic ones. The most recent of the three studies 
reports that emergent leadership from 32 inter- 
ations, 45 minutes long, involving 135 students, 
was associated with autocratic behavior at almost 
the .05 level, was negatively related to /aissez- 
faire behavior at the .25 level, and was not re- 
lated to democratic behavior at even the .50 
level.2 However, the interactions were described 
by the participants as about three-fifths demo- 
cratic, one-fifth autocratic, and one-fifth Jaissez- 
faire. With democratic leadership available, the 
students chose autocratic. Furthermore, the auto- 
tats to whom they yielded leadership were recog- 
tized as the most influential persons: the group 
mean of a measure of estimated exerted influence 
was related to the measure of emergent leader- 
chip at the .01 level. Lewin’s classification of so- 
tal behavior was used: the autocrat controls 
others for his own purposes, the democrat co- 
operates with others for common purposes, the 
laissez-faire person refrains from interaction for 
*Cecil A. Gibb, “The Emergence of Leadership in Small Tem- 
porary Groups of Men” (Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Uni- 
es Illinois, 1949); Launor Carter et al., “The Behavior 
Swish Psychology, 46 (1951); Carl Ly Wilson, “An Experimental 
Stud fs 1] tied Bhat 6B we Emergent ‘Leodersbie Duri 

y of Selecte 4 J ng 
Problem-Solving Discussion” (Unpublished 


The Pennsylvania State College, 1953). 
ilson, ibid. 
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* Carl L. Wilson (Alpha Tau 742) is Instruc- 
tor in Speech, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


his own purposes. Emergent autocratic leadership 
scores were normally distributed. On the basis of 
these three studies, particularly the last one, are 
we not justified in raising the question, What 
democrats? 


‘Il. THe “Lower CAse’’ DEMOCRAT 


Although the “lower case” democrat has not 
yet been produced in any experimental study that 
has come to this writer's attention,* he can be 
conceived of as a person who (1) participates 
(2) for integration. He is not an asocial /aissez- 
faire spectator, nor is he an anti-social autocrat 
who participates for domination. He is distin- 
guished from the “upper case” ‘‘democrat’” who 
is concerned primarily with the ‘democratic 
forms” of “public discussion,” “free and open 
debate,” and “parliamentary procedure.” The 
“upper case” “democrat” accepts a majority vote 
as democratic, but the “lower case’ democrat 
knows that majority votes—although often ex- 
pedient—are far short of consensus and integra- 
tion. He is willing to engage patiently in joint 
inquiry and group discussion because his purpose 
is integration, not domination. He can occasion- 
ally be observed in action in small unorganized 
peer-groups. If by chance anyone should discover 
him—and it will be by chance, like “discovering” 
a beautiful sunrise—he may observe that the 
“lower case’’ democrat is not interested in wheth- 
er he is a leader or a follower, for his purpose is 
not domination of others but integration of him- 
self and others into a satisfactory group adjust- 
ment to some group problem. “Leadership” in 
such a group may change “hands” as rapidly as 
a basketball in a fast game. 


III. DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP—ELUSIVE BUT 
Not ILLUSIVE 


Ten processes of social influence have been em- 


* Kurt Lewin, “The Dynamics of Group Action, Educational 
Leadership, I (1944). 
* This writer is apparently the only one who has tried. 
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consist of five leaderships and their accompany- 
ing followerships. Only one leadership and fol- 
lowership occur during democratic interactions. 
The other eight influences occur in dominating 
interactions and are differentiated by the nature 
of the sanctions available to the leaders. The head- 
man in a formal organization, such as a school 
superintendent, has the power to hire and to dis- 
cipline as well as to persuade. His ability to rely 
on democratic leadership alone is restricted to the 
ability of the persons in an interaction to “forget”’ 
that he has official power. The leaders in two 
. different® informal organizations, the activity- 
centered sociotele, such as a sand-lot football 
team, and the personality-centered psychetele, 
such as a student clique, have the power of with- 
holding acceptance and the power to persuade. 
The fourth type of dominator operates in unor- 
ganized peer-groups through his power of ma- 
nipulative persuasion; he uses ambiguous sug- 
gestion, arouses non-adaptive emotion, and re- 
sorts to distorted evidence and reasoning in his 
manipulation of the peer-group for his own ends. 
The fifth leadership, democratic leadership, oc- 
curs in unorganized functional peer-groups and 
consists, apparently, primarily of clarifying and 
proposing and secondarily of understanding and 
accepting; democratic followership consists, ap- 
parently, primarily of understanding and accept- 
ing and secondarily of clarifying and proposing. 
Democratic leadership unsullied by domination 
can occur only in unorganized groups because the 
process of organizing is the process of differenti- 
ating responsibilities: the abrogation of certain 
responsibilities by the many and consequent dele- 
gation of those responsibilities to the few. At first 
sight, it appears that teachers and administrators 
must be dominators, and, indeed, they must—to 
some extent. But those dominators who wish to 
let in a few bright rays from the beautiful sunrise 
of democratic leadership can do so by re-delegat- 
ing some of their decision-making authority to 
small advisory bodies representative of all those 
persons who will be affected by the decisions. 
Although democratic leadership so far has 
eluded the experimenter and will elude all but 
the most patient observers, it is not illusive. It 
can be found and can probably be created—most 
easily in peer-groups but also in organizations. 





5 Wilson, ibid, 
* Gibb, ibid. 


pirically and conceptually differentiated.’ They 
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IV. DEMOCRATS AT A DISCOUNT 


Topsy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin “just growed,” . 
but widespread democratic leadership won't. It 
will have to be deliberately planted in a favorable © 


culture, nourished, cultivated, and matured. Until 
a “natural crop” has been harvested, seed-stock 
can apparently be produced only by mutation, 
“accidental” or contrived, and by “grafting” upon 
the prevailing autocratic growth. But there are 
certain perils in the production of democrats and 
certain pitfalls in the practicing of democracy. 


A. THE PERILS OF PRODUCING DEMOCRATS 


Any headman, such as a teacher, who proposes 
to ‘‘mutate” or to ‘graft’ democrats will find a 
sequence of problems, rhymed, with reason, as 
motion, emotion, and commotion. The problem 
of motion arises as soon as the teacher tries to 
move the students from their accustomed /aissez- 
faire spectator role as listeners to the unwonted— 
and usually unwanted—trole as participant inte- 
grator of goals, activities, supplies, and evalua- 
tions. However slowly the twigging of democrats 
occurs, there comes a day when every student real- 


izes, usually with penetrating pain, ‘This means | 


work; this means me.” Then is when the emotion 
starts. Prodding the /aissez-faire off his haunches 
produces pain, but halting a bolting autocrat in 
his tracks is akin to roping a wild stallion: a ram- 
pant dominator must be “captured,” “domesti- 
cated,” and “‘harnessed’”’ to the civilized work of 
integration. “Breaking” a confirmed autocrat into 
a democrat produces agony, an agony not often 
borne in silence. Then is when the commotion 
starts, a commotion that may spread outside the 
classroom. 

However, the mutation of democrats is not all 
thorns; there are some roses who unfold with 
such alacrity and beauty that their enthusiasm radi- 
ates to others and mutates them, leaving only 4 
few self-oriented and insecure /aissez-faire and 
autocratic thorns gouging the body democratic. 


B. THE PITFALLS OF PRACTICING DEMOCRACY 
Economic headmen of the nation deplore the 


dearth of leaders to hire. Industrial, commercial, § 


military, and even scholastic headmen apparently 
want to hire manipulative peer-persuaders, endow 
them with official power, then reap the 


of democratic leadership. They confuse the super 


ficial thrills of a game of “post office” with the 
MAY, 1983 
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bliss of matrimony; they arouse more ten- 
sion than they release. And what happens to the 
young democrat, who knows the advantages of 
integrated decisions and frets at autocracy, when 
he secures a position in a ‘conservative’ school 
or business? Probably the loudest charge hurled 
at “progressive” schools is that they are “subver- 
sive”; they graduate young people who “cannot 
take orders,” who won't “cooperate,” who lack 
“discipline,” who don’t want to “work”’ as their 
fore-fathers did. Personnel directors point to the 
rapid turnover of young employees; Sunday sup- 
plements print articles stating that “personality” 
conflicts account for most job separations. Some- 
how, it is made to seem, the schools are at fault. 
And the young democrat, starting perhaps his 
ninth job in four years, is inclined to agree that 
shools are “‘subversive,” that they unfitted him 
for the economic life he found. He may want to 
bite the hand that twigged him. 
If the production of democrats is dangerous to 
the assembly-line and if they circulate at an eco- 
nomic discount, why bother? 


V. THE HicH Cost oF DOMINATION 


Whenever two or more persons with different 
purposes interact until some joint-decision is 
reached, they can interact in only two modes: 
domination or integration. (A compromise, such 
asa majority vote, may integrate some but deny, 
ie, dominate, others.) An analysis of consider- 
able evidence reveals in study after study—no ex- 
ceptions were found—that domination is inferior 
to integration.’ Apparently the attempt to domi- 
nate produces defensive reactions of fight or flight. 
Energy spent in struggle or escape cannot be spent 
on the group-task. Accompanying the restricted 
task-involvement of dominating interactions are 
consequent thwarted creativity, attrited morale, 
and confused direction. Even if the dominator suc- 
ceeds in concealing his motives and methods and 
thereby avoids antagonism, the resultant restricted 
and misleading communication prevents a real 
grappling with the group-task, precipitates lower 
morale, and yields a mal-adjustive structure and 


§ direction of group energy. Can a democratically- 


stiented culture with its back to the wall afford 
the high cost of domination? 
Although the evidence indicates that democrats 


S of the kind being discussed here are exceedingly 


ee 
"Wilson, ibid. 
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rare, it also indicates that approximations to the 
ideal democrat suffer a bloody birth, lead a bat- 
tered existence, but nevertheless bright~n the cor- 
ners where they are. How can we proauve enough 
democrats to permeate every decision-reaching 
group and generate complete involvements with 
the group-task, release the creative potential of 
every participant, achieve the greatest morale and 
the clearest sense of direction? 


VI. THE TWIGGING OF DEMOCRATS— 
Tomorrow! 


Because no one has yet twigged democrats in 
a measured experiment, no functional correlates 
of democratic leadership can be reported with 
demonstrable validity. But by analyzing the 
known correlates of emergent autocratic leader- 
ship, certain hypotheses about democratic leader- 
ship can be derived. The three experimental 
studies of emergent leadership,® although not en- 
tirely similar, do not contradict each other in any 
important respect; they do support and supple- 
ment each other. Seven functional variables were 
associated with emergent autocratic leadership at 
the .05 level or better. They were (1) partici- 
pation, (2) with ideas considered worthwhile by 
group members (all measures were from group 
member's rankings and ratings of each member), 
(3) in appropriate speech habits, (4) the assump- 
tion of chairmanship functions, (5) the stating 
of a superior goal, (6) superior approved so- 
lutions, and (7) being liked as discussion par- 
ticipants (leaders were highly chosen as future 
discussion companions). The correlations, though 
significant, were low and accounted for only a 
fraction of the total leadership. Measures of the 
ability to state standards for judging goals and 
goal-paths were found to be not significantly re- 
lated to autocracy.® 

It is hypothesized that, in addition to the seven 
functions already listed, democratic leaders will 
be able to (1) state standards for judging goals 
and goal-paths, and (2) integrate initially con- 
flicting standards, goals, and goal-paths. It is fur- 
ther hypothesized that if what is now known about 
communication for consensus were taught over a 
period of time, democratic leaders could be pro- 
duced, perhaps within one semester. The pro- 
posed course in “Communication for Consensus” 
can be outlined only briefly here. 


* Gibb, Carter, Wilson, ibid. 
* Wilson, ibid. 
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A. ORIENTATION: COMMUNICATION FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTICN 


The ultimate source of democratic behavior is 
the need of interactants to perceive each other as, 
not necessarily equally capable, but as equally in- 
dependent and equally responsible inviolable per- 
sons not subject to /arssez-faire dependence or to 
autocratic dominance. The desire to learn to com- 
municate for democratic action instead of auto- 
cratic action has been crystallized by recounting 
the history of democratic participation, by ex- 
plaining the theoretical advantages, by citing the 
experimental evidence, by emphasizing the pres- 
ent world-wide crisis, and by detailed training in 
the appropriate format. This orientation affects 
the majority; what will re-orient diehard Jaissez- 
faire and autocratic persons remains to be seen. 


B. ForMAT: GENERAL GROUP PROBLEM- 
SOLVING PROCEDURE 


A general group problem-solving procedure has 
been adapted from Dewey’s “thought formula,” 
or “pattern of reflective thinking.” Students can 
be trained in each of the seven steps: (1) stat- 
ing the goal, (2) stating obstacles to the goal, 
(3) stating proposed solutions to the obstacles, 
(4) stating standards for judging proposed solu- 
tions, (5) stating conflicts between standards and 
proposed solutions, (6) stating approved solu- 
tions, and (7) measuring the adequacy of the 
approved solutions to reach the goal. This format 
should be accompanied by training in the evalua- 
tion of evidence, in inductive and deductive rea- 
soning, and by wide and deep reading in group 
dynamics and the literature of the problem-area. 
This format, like golfing, can be learned super- 
ficially in an afternoon; the perfection of it may 
occupy years. 


C. SCIENCE: GENERAL SEMANTICS 


The comparatively new linguistic science of 
general semantics may be as important to man- 
kind as the formula E — mc?, although it cannot 
be stated in five symbols. The distinctions between 
process level and verbal level, the awareness of 
abstracting, the avoidance of allness, word-magic, 
elementalism, anthropomorphism, and false di- 
chotomy, the differentiation of word and referent, 
intensional and extensional meaning, and report, 
inference, and judgment can be learned, at the 
verbal level, in a few days; but probably no one 


would claim that such complete re-orientation at 
the action level could occur except by years of 
conscious effort. Nevertheless, students are able 
within a few days to make appreciable progress in 
acquiring this science of consensus. 


D. CONSCIENCE: GENERAL ETHICS 


Every communication is meant to create in the 
respondent a cognitive structure, a motivational 
structure, and an action structure,’ although the 
three parts of the communication may be u- 
equally emphasized, even telescoped into one 
word, as “Halt!” Each of the three parts of a 
communication is freighted with ethical preblems 
if the persons who will be equally affected by 4 
decision exercise equal responsibility in making 
the decision. Realizing this ideal of d 
requires responsible cognition (evidence and rea- 
soning), responsible motivation, and a responsible 
action structure. To illustrate the problems—but 
not to solve them!—consider an all-too-popular 
communication: “The Russians have the atomic 
bomb (evidence?); they hate America (evi- 
dence?) ; therefore (reasoning?), they will bomb 
American cities first, without warning (reason- 
ing of “they will bomb?” reasoning of “they will 
bomb America?” reasoning of “they will bomb 
American cities?” reasoning of ‘they will bomb 
American cities first?” reasoning of “withost 
warning?’’); so (reasoning?) , drink up, boys, and 
be merry (action structure?), for (reasoning?) 
tomorrow you may die’ (motivation structure?). 

The ethical problems of, What do we per- 
ceive? (cognition), What difference does it make 
to us? (motivation), and, What shall we do about 
it? (action) are more easily stated than solved. 
The democratic intent and training in the evalua 
tion of evidence and of reasoning (inductive and 
deductive), in the general problem-solving pro 
cedure, in interaction analysis (“group dynam- 
ics”), and in general semantics, all help, but 
more is needed. A psychiatrist has provided what 
he considers “‘an absolute, general answer appli: 
cable everywhere and at any time: . . . the three 
fundamental subjective principles of primary mo 
rality: It is bad (i.e., it arouses guilt) to injure 
or threaten a good object; it is good to love, repait 
and defend a good object; it is also good to hate, 

(Continued on page 336) 


%” The writer is indebted to Dorwin Cartwri if (1988), “Some Pre 


ciples of Mass Persuasion,” Human Relations, 
terminology of this implicit definition of persuasion, but 
the predication. 
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John Dewey and the Oyster's Pain 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


Scientific problems are problems of knowledge, 
or rather they are due to the absence of knowledge. 
They exist when the relationship between two or 
more events or series of events is unknown. The cause 
of malaria was once a scientific problem but it is no 
longer one because the relation between the sting 
of a certain mosquito and the onset of a certain fever 
is mow known. What causes the common cold is not 
yet known, hence it is a scientific problem. 

Social problems are different. They are problems 
of social policy. They are also problems of implemen- 
lation, i.e., carrying out a social policy once the need 
for it has been agreed upon. Social problems exist 
when things get so bad that people say, “Isn't it 
awful, and don’t you think we ought to do something 
about it?”’—such as gambler-police coilusion, slums, 
tax-delinquency, juvenile delinquency, dope-peddling 
and the like. 

Whereas scientific problems are problems of “the 
head,” social problems are problems of “the head” 
and “the heart’—whi:h predominates it is hard to 
say. Social problems «ve situations in which people 
are aroused by a threa to some cherished value, or 
when a “good” value is threatened by a “bad” one. 
In order to resolve a conflict between a“ good” and a 
"bad” value four things are mecessary: scientific 
knowledge about the “elements” of the problem, 
agreement on what should be done, agreement on 
how it should be done, and the application of socio- 
scientific knowledge to get it done. 

Given the difference between problems of knowl- 
edge and problems of social policy, it is sobering, if 
not a little frightening, to hear that the children in 
senior social studies are “solving social problems.” 
Just what they are doing would be interesting to 
know. We hope they are learning the difference be- 
tween problems of knowledge and problems of social 
policy. 

—Earl S. Johnson, 
Professor, Social Sciences, 
University of Chicago. 


- ONLY REASON why anyone ever thinks 
is because he is dissatisfied with things as they 
ate. The poet reconstructs the world to give it 
beauty and form. The architect rebuilds a slum 
area or a dog pound in order to reshape the world 
as he finds it. The philosopher rebuilds the uni- 
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verse to what he considers more fitting arrange- 
ments for human habitation, though his version 
may be as horrible for most of us to contemplate 
as Plato’s republic or Marx's classless society. The 
grade school student or the collegian, if he is to 
grow, must also reconstruct a world, even if the 
world he rebuilds is only himself. But he cannot 
reconstruct unless he first discovers that things are 
not what he wants them to be. He has to face an 
obstacle, he has to meet a problem. 

Barriers, obstacles, resistances, difficulties, prob- 
lems—all have the characteristic of being painful. 
They are painful to contemplate and painful to 
meet in action. They interrupt the easy flow of 
habitual performances. They challenge us, cause 
a rise in our blood pressure, stimulate our adrenal 
glands, arouse us to anger which if not vented be- 
comes frustration. We become conscious of our- 
selves only in the presence of some disturbing, 
arousing condition which demands action. How 
we behave consciously when confronted with dif- 
ficulty determines what we become as persons and 
as a society—thwarted, stunted, chaotic, frus- 
trated, fearful, or competent, growing, integrated, 
active, self-controlled. 


THE OysTER’s “INSTINCT” 


The oyster offers us a pertinent example of 
natural reaction to the disturbances which are in- 
evitable in living. The pearl is a product of nat- 
ural behavior of a living organism when confront- 
ed with a problem. The grain of sand is there. 
The oyster did not seek it or want it. But when 
the oyster is disturbed, his immediate reaction is 
to correct the situation, to rebuild the circum- 
stances which gave his life its feel of balance and 
sense of uninterruptedness. The result is a pearl, 
valuable to the oyster only because the disturbance 
has been settled, and life restored to its former 
condition of equilibrium. The situation has been 
changed, of course—the pearl is there—but the 
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disturbing condition has passed, the oyster need 
not be conscious of itself any longer. 

Human beings, too, have their inevitable grains 
of sand which produce reactions in them physical- 
ly and socially. Frequently their response is as 
direct and immediate as that of the oyster. A boy, 
struck by a baseball, cries. If he imagines some 
other lad hit lum intentionally, he may strike out 
at him. He may run to the teacher for first aid or 
consolation. Just what he does is a result of his 
past experience and present state of development. 
Largely, he will react by habit. Habit has become 
for him a social substitute for the organic instinc- 
tual response of the oyster’s glands. 


““Hasit’’—SuBSTITUTE FOR “INSTINCT” 


Habit is necessary to any organism that may 
consciously choose a variety of behaviors. It is, as 
John Stuart Mill said, a second nature, human 
nature. Without it the rational animal would be 
constantly in the position of Aesop’s donkey be- 
tween the haycocks. If every movement, every act, 
had to be thought out, social living would become 
impossible. We would not be able to get out of 
each other’s way. Our automobiles would be crash- 
ing so fast and so often that no journey could be 
made because of the wrecks strewn along the 
highways. We would be unable to say “Good 
morning’’ before afternoon or ‘Farewell’ before 
the traveler's return. Action is required, swift 
action, if people are to live together, and there is 
no time for taking thought before each action we 
must make. 

Habit can make life almost as automatically 
productive as the oyster’s making of the pearl. 
There are those who would prefer such automat- 
ism from the majority of us. The product of our 
labors would be as unreasoned as the creation of 
the pearl and valuable to us as the pearl is to the 
oyster—only as simple avoidance of pain or feel- 
ing of passive relief—if it were valuable at all. 
But some kind of life would still go on for the 
automatons, directed and controlled by the few 
who remained creative and free to tend the human 
oyster beds and to collect the pearls. There are 
others, like John Dewey, who would think such 
life not worth the living. They see ordinary habit 
as a means of freeing the person for greater 
growth, wider scope of behavior, a better quality 
of experience, and the production of a better 
world for all. By relegating the details of living, 
eating, brushing the teeth, saying “Pardon me,” 


and waiting for the green light, to the habitual 
responses based on past success with the behaviors, 
human beings are left free to seek out habits of 
reconstructing themselves and the world. 


ATTITUDES INSTEAD OF “HAsirts”’ 


The human being needs habits of response 
which will enable him to meet and master the in- 
finite variety of circumstances which his social 
nature makes inevitable. He does not need a spe- 
cific response to each e stimulus; that 
would be impossible even if desirable, for the 
majority of social circumstances present novelties, 
not exact repetitions. What he needs are general 
habits of behavior which take account of the ele- 
ment of novelty; not only take account of it, but, 
since the human purpose is construction of a self 
and world, which seek out novelty and put it to 
use. The human being needs attitudes, organic 
readiness for new experiences, in addition to hab- 
its of direct reflex action. 

Because human beings are capable of develop- 
ing such attitudes, a problem is not the same thing 
for them that it is for oysters. When the person 
has developed an organic readiness to use circum- 
stances for creative reconstruction, disturbances of 
the ordinary course of actions are made intention- 
ally. Problems are set, not by chance alone— 
though there will be many of those—but by de- 
liberate choice. Thinking is sought out, not forced 
upon one. The interruption is chosen for a pur- 
pose. And the reaction can be reflective, not re 
flexive. When this operation is underway, the per- 
son acts freely, creatively, consciously, and delib- 
erately. He takes thought. This is more than being 
intelligent and rational; it is being scientific. 


THE PROBLEM CHANGES CHARACTER 


In the change of the problem from the can’t-be 
avoided to the circumstance-devoutly-to-be-wished, 
several characteristics of the situation have changed. 
For one thing, the problem deliberately instituted 
is not the painful thing it might have been if met 
with by accident. It has been prepared for in the 
process of preparing it. For example, by making 
an attack upon the problem an outlet for a strong 
impulse already attempting expression in us—dof 
our students—we help make the problem-solving 
pleasurable. Because we can control the time of 
meeting the problem, the length of intervals of 
concentrated attack upon it, and provide “first: 
aid” remedies in advance for “bruises” recei 
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in attacking it, we do not have the feeling of help- 
lessness which occurs when we have no control of 
the situation. Moreover, the outcome is meaning- 
ful for us; by having an end-in-view, the effort is 
related to our needs in a way that convinces us of 
its necessity. When the problem thus becomes a 
means to betterment for ourselves it ceases to be 
the threat that it would have been had it lacked 
this end-in-view. In achieving meaning, the ob- 
stacle loses the power to cause the violent re- 
sponses which surprise might have produced in 
us. We are left free to contemplate the problem. 
We have time for reflection. 

Learning by mastery of such a selected problem 
will be much less painful than learning by experi- 
ence that is undirected and uncontrolled. And 
much less happenstance. By the control we have 
introduced and the direction we have given the 
experience, we have not avoided the trial-and- 
error procedure that problem-solving requires, but 
we have made the trial less a matter of guess and 
therefore less fearsome and pain-inspiring, and 
the error less likely to result in too unpleasant con- 
sequences. In exercising the planning and delib- 
eration of control, we become conscious of far 
more of the situation than chance would reveal 
to us. Because the problem is our creation, in the 
sense that we accept it or choose it, we see it with 
vision unclouded by hidden bias or the fear in- 
spired by strangeness. The freedom from chance 
means freedom from fear. 


CONTROL REGULATES “‘PAIN”’ 


When Dewey emphasized the need for learn- 
ing experiences to be pleasant, he was thinking 
in these terms. His was not the either painful or 
not-painful choice, but the more or less pleasant, 
the more or less suitable, the more or less con- 
trolled experiment. Since all problems are inter- 
tuptions of unconscious patterns of behavior, and 
all interruptions are irritating to some degree, the 
presence of a certain painfulness was taken for 
granted. But the degree of the pain results from 
the presence or lack of control of the situation and 
the way the problem is instituted—whether the 
ptoblem and situation chosen overwhelm the 
learner or challenge him to use his full powers, 
whether they take account of his present state of 
development or ignore it, whether they are too 
foreign to his interests to arouse eagerness or too 
“everyday” to engage his attention. 

“It is then the part of wisdom,’ 
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says Dewey, 


“in selecting the work for any group of children, 
to take it from that group of things in the child’s 
environment which is arousing their curiosity and 
interest at that time. Obviously, as the child grows 
older and his control of his body and physical en- 
vironment increases, he will reach out to the more 
complicated and theoretical aspects of the life he 
sees about him. But in just this same way, the 
work in the classroom reaches out to include facts 
and events which do not belong in any obvious 
way to the child’s immediate environment . . . 
the range of the material is not in any way limited 
by making interest a standard for selection. 

“Work that appeals to pupils as worth while, 
that holds out the promise of resulting in some- 
thing to their own interests, involves just as much 
persistence and concentration as the work which 
is given by the sternest advocate of disciplinary 
drill. (The difference is that) the latter requires 
the pupil to strive for ends which he can not see, 
so that he has to be kept at his task by means of 
offering artificial ends, marks, and promotions, 
and by isolating him in an atmosphere where his 
mind and senses are not being constantly besieged 
by the call of life which appeals so strongly to 
him. But the pupil presented with a problem, the 
solution of which will give him an immediate 
sense of accomplishment and satisfied curiosity, 
will bend all his powers to the work; the end 
itself will furnish the stimulus necessary to carry 
him through the drudgery.” 

The interruption of the regular and habitual is 
the only possibility of change, of learning, of 
growth. The person has to be re-organized if he 
is to be educated; education is a process of re- 
orientation. In order to change the focus of ex- 
perience, the ordinary flow of stimulus-response 
must be interrupted. In order for the interruption 
to result in expansion of the person’s scope of 
thought and feeling, the interruption must be con- 
tinued long enough for reflection to occur and 
lead to a reasoned act. Reflection changes the 
quality of the experience. It is the means for re- 
ordering experience, of integrating the past and 
the present in the light of future possibilities, for 
avoiding the too hasty action by following in 
thought the means-consequences pathways of 
many lines of possibility before choosing the path 
to be tried out in fact. If thinking is to be reflec- 
tive or humanly productive, there is no escaping 
the pause, but the selection of the problem, its 
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fitness to the needs of the student, can overcome 
the painfulness of interruption and even heighten 
the pleasure of performance. 


THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


The reflective pause enables original impulses 
and desires to find better rather than worse ex- 
pression in acts. The natural impulses and desires 
are there; action is demanded. But there is noth- 
ing in impulse or desire to set the end or to estab- 
lish the problem. Setting the problem is the func- 
tion of teacher and student; it is the first step in 
teaching-learning behavior. Dewey says, “Im- 
pulses and desires that are not ordered by intelli- 
gence are under the control of accidental circum- 
stance. It may be a loss rather than a gain to es- 
cape from the control of another person only to 
find one’s conduct dictated by immediate whim 
and caprice.” The loss referred to here is loss of 
freedom. The ‘“‘ordered by intelligence’ means 
controlled through the reflection necessary to pose 
possible choices and examine their possible conse- 
quences in the light of all our past experience, 
personal and social. Impulses which are given in 
the human being find the direction of their ex- 
pression through attitudes and behavior produced 
by training and education. Self-control is the ‘‘in- 
hibition of impulse and desire through an indi- 
vidual’s own reflection and judgment.” This ideal 
aim of education can be served only when the 
teacher has the foresight and competence to select 
problems which actually conduce to reflective 
pause. Like the aim in gunnery, the educational 
aim is the way the educational process is pointed, 
not the target itself. 


THE TARGET AND THE AIM 


For the target of education is a reconstructed 
world, a world made better. If the aim of educa- 
tion is sure, the program will produce reflective 
citizens, a society able to plan and produce for 
its purposes, and a constantly reordered environ- 
ment. Before the aim is set, however, a plan of 
action must be devised; for an aim essentially és 
a selection of behaviors. This is where organiza- 
tion becomes a principle of experience. “‘Intelli- 
gent activity is distinguished from aimless ac- 
tivity,” says Dewey, ‘by the fact that it involves 
selection of means—analysis—out of the variety 
of conditions that are present, and their arrange- 
ment—synthesis—to reach an intended aim or 
purpose.” Education through experience places a 


premium upon ideas which are inspiring and di- 
rective of behavior. “No experience is educative 
that does not tend both to knowledge of more 
facts and entertaining of more ideas and to a bet- 
ter, more orderly, arrangement of them.”’ 

The sequence of selection of behaviors aimed to 
produce education is set by the ‘goal toward 
which education should continuously move,” 
which Dewey defines as “the organized subject 
matter of the adult and specialist.” The guide for 
using the selections is scientific method, which on 
the classroom level is the problem-solving 
proach to learning. But we cannot begin by offer- 
ing students the finished adult product or meth- 
od. Instead we let the method become habitual to 
the students by using it ourselves to guide chil- 
dren as they operate within situations of which 
they are integral and willing parts. The small 
child knows the cause-effect relation by early ex- 
perimentation. As he develops, the cause-effect 
changes into means-ends for him. If he is schooled 
by inquiry, he moves on into acceptance of the 
scientific means-consequences pattern of thinking, 
for he will learn that ends are not fixed or abso- 
lute, but are consequents of means, eventualities 
which surprisingly may result when no logical 
necessity is involved. It is only then that the child 
rises above animal intelligence and personal ra- 
tionality to scientific understanding and behavior. 
He learns to use analysis—the observation, infer- 
ence, comparison, and definition of situations—to 
make the syntheses—understanding, re-arrange- 
ment, and re-use of situations—needed for achiev- 
ing human purposes. The value of using problem- 
solving method all along the way is that it guar- 
antees freedom for ever widening, ever deepen- 
ing, qualitatively superior experience on every 
level of development. It is productive of better 
living because it és better living, fully conscious, 
responsible, democratic living—for the grade 
school pupil as well as the adult. 


REFLECTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


As Dewey puts it, “What is wanted is that 
pupils shall form the habit of connecting the lim- 
ited information they acquire with the activities 
of life, and gain ability to connect a limited 
sphere of human activity with the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which its successful conduct depends 
. . . the question ceases to be a matter simply 
of quantity (of knowledge) and becomes one of 
motive and purpose. The purpose of the read 
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justment of education to existing social conditions 
js not to substitute the acquiring of money or of 
bread and butter for the acquiring of information 
as the educational aim. It is to supnly men and 
women who as they go forth from school shall 
be intelligent in the pursuit of the activities in 
which they engage . . . the primary and funda- 
mental problem is not to prepare individuals to 
work at particular callings, but to be vitally and 
sincerely interested in the calling upon which they 
must enter if they are not to be social parasites, 
and to be informed as to the social and scientific 
bearing of that calling.” 


SERVING THE DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIVE 


Problem-solving as educational method solves 
this fundamental problem of democratic society 
because it produces democratic attitudes and prac- 
tices, the habits necessary to democratic living. 

“The conventional type of education which 
trains children to docility and obedience, to the 
careful performance of imposed tasks because they 
are imposed, regardless of where they lead,” says 


Dewey, “‘is suited to an autocratic society. These 
are the traits needed in a state where there is one 
head to plan and care for the lives and institutions 
of the people. But in a democracy they interfere 


with the successful conduct of society and govern- 
ment. . . . If we train our children to take or- 
ders, to do things simply because they are told to, 
and fail to give them confidence to act and think 
for themselves, we are putting an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of overcoming the 
present defects in our system and of establishing 
the truth of democratic ideals.” 

When, however, the knowledges of arithmetic, 
literature, language, and the other stores of cul- 
tural heritage are the means for solving prob- 
lems and reaching ends within the individual 
student’s own compass of interests, learning be- 
comes the everyday practice of the person. He 
sees the knowledge as related to his needs, pro- 
ductive of his and the society’s welfare. Prob- 
lems become, as in the investigations of elaborated 
sciences, the stepping stones to progress—per- 
sonal and social. Intelligent, rational, scientific 
judgments replace guesses and accidental discov- 
eries. Neither faraway fancies nor uninformed 
habit will dominate the person’s life. The student 
goes forth with the real tools he needs for fac- 
ing the situations of individual responsibility and 
judgment which democracy entails. In mastering 
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reflective thinking, he fits himself for his share 
in democratic policy making and performance. 
Out of the transformation of the oyster’s pain into 
“the pause that refreshes” the intellect and 
strengthens self-control, the student becomes the 
free person, the democratic citizen. 

“The democracy which proclaims equality of 
opportunity as its ideal,’’ says Dewey, “requires 
an education in which learning and social appli- 
cation, ideas and Practice, work and the recogni- 
tion of the meaning of what is done, are united 
from the beginning and for all.” In offsetting the 
differences in wealth, the existence of large masses 
of unskilled laborers, the contempt for work with 
the hands, and the inability to secure the training 
which enables one to forge ahead in life, all of 
which threaten the democratic way of life in our 
day, the public school system, as Dewey says, is 
“the only fundamental agency for good.” If teach- 
ers do not accept their task of developing the 
attitudes in stucents—in all students—which over- 
ride the circumstances of our technological age 
and provide for genuine self-development and 
self-expression, the task will not be performed. 
Dewey has clearly enunciated the method. What 
remains is for teachers to understand it and con- 
sistently employ it. Since the ultimate objective 
is the welfare of humanity itself, there can be no 
over-emphasis of the importance of adopting the 
improvement over the oyster’s method of meeting 
and solving problems. 


NEw CHAPTERS 

Four new campus chapters have been author- 
ized and installation dates set as follows: 

Gamma Gamma at Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Apri! 25. 

Gamma Delta at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona, May 8. 

Gamma Epsilon at San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, May 9. 

Gamma Zeta at Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana, May 23. 

Each installation will be in charge of the 
executive secretary, one member of the board of 
directors, and the district representative. Local 
members of Phi Delta Kappa will assist in the 
examination of the petitioners, who will be ini- 
tiated in the afternoon prior to the installation 
ceremonies of the evening. Members of Phi Delta 
Kappa in the immediate area are invited to attend 
each installation. 





Looking Ahead in Personnel Services 


By J. H. 


(We have left the tryout stage of personnel serv- 
ices in our schools. Guidance was deemed justified 
a decade ago as largely curative in actual use, pro- 
viding special aid, and presenting methods of dealing 
with problems which did not respond to tried and 
true practice. However, since that time, it has moved 
to something more than referral agents in the school 
or community, occupations classes only, or career 
planning for those students who were willing to sign 
up for the social studies credit it carried —]. H. O.) 


S hs CHANGES in the past decade are impres- 
sive. There was much talk ten years ago 
about personnel service as something one had to 
defend, and concepts of guidance as a frill were 
not uncommon. A wholesome concern, a desire 
to serve beyond the ordinary duties of classroom 
teaching, and perhaps a sense of impending crises 
made guidance work the area of experimentation, 
more liberal curricula, and emergency scheduling 
for war-born activities. It was seldom that guid- 
ance was regarded as a basic plank in our plat- 
form of educational thinking. The guidance direc- 
tor was a part-time counselor who kept behind 
the transparent wall of half administrator, half 
teacher. Though the organization was immensely 
varied even then, the temptation was to look at 
guidance work as a repetition of what teachers 
were practicing with children and youth in daily 
classroom work. Undeniably, this is still too often 
the case, but among teachers and administrators 
everywhere, there is the conviction today that a 
teaching job is a personnel job. 

In thinking about the organization and admin- 
istration of the guidance program, we used to 
speculate on what was good for the child. We 
expounded on theories concerning the criteria for 
an ideal guidance service in which we took the 
school program where we found it but usually 
ended with what we had in the beginning plus 
several neatly typed recommendations and sche- 
matic drawings. Few of us now see the guidance 
program as built on things as we find them. Rath- 
er we attempt to organize on felt needs; on real 
meanings. If guidance has come of age, and there 
is every reason to believe it has, it owes its matu- 
rity largely to the forward thinking of those lead- 
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ers who recognize the need for an individualized 
approach to the needs of young people. Young 
men and women going to and returning from the 
armed forces, new population shifts, rapid social 
and economic changes within individual commu- 
nities, have changed not only our guidance think- 
ing, but our educational planning as well. 

All this implies that people interested in per- 
sonnel services see their work as an essential and 
central part of school society. It is no longer a 
part-time job, or a philanthropic undertaking, but 
a dynamic continuum beginning with the pre- 
primary group and extending out to adults in the 
community. The program has become mature be- 
cause of the incessant interviewing, testing, vali- 
dating and informing of individuals. 

Thus the members of the guidance movement 
hope to decide together their common interests 
and to study their total areas of activity. We hope 
to find the possible meaning of guidance service 
in the deepest sense of that term. We find it im- 
perative to set up determinates and avenues of 
possible aid to those who are not specifically 
trained in personnel work. Part of this desire is 
indeed a dilemma of the movement. We may at- 
tempt a volutary movement, yet, all personnel of 
the school need be involved; all must be reached. 
We see the need for organization of a program, 
yet, the pride of guidance services has been its 
flexibility and adaptability. Specialization is need- 
ed, yet we have to combine the many purposes of 
the member-groups of teachers and others into a 
workable group. We want mutual participation, 
yet experts are needed for referral as well as are 
the basic workers with individuals and groups. 
Indeed, cooperation and coordination have more 
than a single meaning. 

What is the relationship between personnel 
work and the dynamics of the present? What 1s 
our relationship to the family, to religion, and to 
social organizations in the community? P 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Qualifications of Personnel Workers 


By WILLIAM H. ATKINS 


HAT are the most important personal quali- 

fications for guidance and personnel work- 
ets? Three years ago, an extensive investigation 
was made to learn the answer. Subsequent in- 
formal inquiries have confirmed the results. 

The query was: In rank order of professional 
desirability (1, highest; 5, least highest), list 
what you consider to be the five most important 
personal qualifications for guidance and personnel 
workers. 

Participating in the study were counselors in 
eighteen selected school systems and instructors in 
sixty-eight teacher training institutions through- 
out the country. In addition, judgments were ob- 
tained from three other sources: (1) Advanced 
graduate students in guidance and personnel, (2) 
undergraduate students, and (3) contributions 
appearing in published works. 

In order not to condition responses to the in- 
quiry, no personality trait check-list, which might 
have been a less difficult approach, was used. It 
was felt that the presence of a preconceived list 
might tend to induce limited reactions, while the 
“freedom-of-response”’ approach. might yield more 
meaningful responses. 

Two groups of students with whom the writer 
was closely associated were chosen so that he 
might compare their responses with those of other 
groups. The first, a graduate seminar of six, con- 
sisted of a professor and five advanced students 
in guidance and personnel, all of whom had con- 
siderable practical experience in the field; the 
second, a heterogeneous group of more than forty 
graduate and undergraduate students studying 
guidance and personnel. 

The responses of the first group appeared logi- 
ally to fall under five major headings: 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY SEMINAR GROUP 








Total 
Responses 


Frequency of 


Qualifications Responses 





Intelligence 


Insight into human behavior 
Above-average intelligence 
Objectivity 
Adaptable, resourceful 
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Emotional and intellectual 
maturity 


Professional Competence 


Ability to control human nature 
indirectly 

Knowledge of and skill in current 
personnel techniques 

Knowledge of prevailing conditions 

Skilled in techniques 

Competence (professional attitude) 

Professional preparation 


Personality 


Extroverted personality 
Sympathetic 

Well-integrated 
Personality—social stimulus value 
Receptive 


Social Consciousness 


Insight into history 

Interest in people and their 
problems 

Desire to help others 

Genuine liking for people 

Social consciousness 


Character 


Moral and ethical character 
Sincere 


Honest 
4 





In rank order of professional desirability, the 
qualifications that should be possessed by guid- 
ance and personnel workers, according to the sem- 
inar, were: professional competence, intelligence, 
social consciousness, personality and character. 

In an effort to discover the apparent similarities 
and differences in the thinking of the student 
groups and to establish a uniform framework for 
interpretation of the overall findings, the format 
as deduced from the responses of the first Group 
was applied to Group II. 

The seminar tended to emphasize professional 
competence above any other qualification. Intel- 
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ligence, too, was given emphasis by being placed 
second, implying in the composite seminar mind 
a close correlation. The evaluation of social con- 
sciousness, third on the list, seemed to point out 
the importance of world events with which guid- 
ance and personnel workers must be concerned. 
Personality and character, fourth and fifth respec- 
tively, were closely associated and together fo- 
cused attention on the development of the self. 


SEMINAR (GROUP I) 








Per cent of 


Qualifications Responses 


Responses 





Professional competence 27 
Intelligence 23 
Social consciousness 20 
Personality 17 
Character 13 





OTHER STUDENTS (GROUP II) 








Per cent of 


Qualifications Responses Responses 





Personality 57 34 
Professional competence 44 26 
Social consciousness 28 16 
Character 22 13 
Intelligence 19 11 





Group II gave most emphasis to personality, 
then professional competence, an easily under- 
stood evaluation if the former is construed as a 
“modus operandi” to the latter. Social conscious- 
ness and character follow in that order. More dif- 
ficult to interpret is the fifth place given to intel- 
ligence, which was listed second by the seminar. 
A possible explanation of this fifth place listing 
may be found in the thought that when intelli- 
gence is applied to a situation, it ceases to exist 
as an isolated entity and instead becomes a dif- 
fused and integral part of the thing with which 
it becomes associated. It can, therefore, be con- 
cluded only that intelligence appeared to receive 
less emphasis on this list than on the previous one. 

The eighteen school systems participating in 
the investigation were selected because of the con- 
tributions each system was in a position to make. 
The original investigation was designed to cover 
an extensive area and, therefore, regional con- 
sideration was important in the selection. Addi- 
tional items of importance were: key guidance 
and personnel workers with generally recognized 
leadership reputations; school systems with re- 


portedly outstanding guidance and personnel pro. 
grams; and the investigator’s own judgment based 
upon preliminary researches. 

The contributions of the school counselors te. 
veal varied responses. Limitations of space pre- 
clude a detailed analysis here of all the linguisti- 
cally-different qualifications suggested. These 
qualifications have been clarified by being fitted 
into the suggested frame of reference, the five per- 
sonal qualifications which emerged as an organiza- 
tional device useful in reducing the results to 
workable, comprehensible, and interpretive levels, 


SCHOOL COUNSELORS (GROUP III) 








Per cent of 


Qualifications Responses _—_ Responses 





Personality 42 47 
Professional competence 26 29 
Intelligence 10 12 
Social consciousness 8 y 
Character 3 3 





The results of the thinking of the three groups 
thus far queried, indicated a relative consistency 
of items, particularly as interpreted in the coun- 
selors’ findings when compared with the com- 
positive evaluation. There was a discernible differ- 
ence in percentages, to be sure, but the order re- 
mained unchanged. 


COMPOSITE EVALUATION (ALL THREE 
GROUPS) 








Per cent of 


Qualifications Responses 





Personality 33 
Professional competence 27 
Intelligence 15 
Social consciousness 15 
Character 10 





The pattern of qualification consistency is intet- 
esting. For example, although professional com- 
petence is uniformly rated first on a positional 
basis, and the percentages of emphases are 27, 26, 
and 29 respectively, a composite emphasis of 27 
per cent appears. It should be noted in this com 
nection that Group I (Seminar) ranked person- 
ality fourth with a percentage emphasis of only 17 
as compared with 34 and 47 respectively for the 
other Groups. Such a variation is not easily intet- 
preted. Perhaps it is not inconceivable that an ad- 
vanced study group in a highly specialized learn- 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONNEL WORKERS 


ing situation will develop a particular bias, tend- 
ing to overemphasize some aspect of the pattern 
while underemphasizing some other aspect. Fur- 
ther examination, however, fails to substantiate 
such an interpretation; in fact, the percentage of 
spread from the lowest to the highest ranked qual- 
ification is less by far than the spread in any of 
the group listings, not excluding the composite. 

An analysis of the data from instructors in the 
sixty-eight colleges and universities yielded more 
than three hundred recommendations. These rec- 
ommendations were classified to indicate the dif- 
ferent responses and frequencies, and some fifty- 
eight different responses became evident. The 
evaluation format was then applied with the fol- 
lowing result: 


INSTRUCTORS IN SIXTY-EIGHT COLLEGES 
& UNIVERSITIES (GROUP IV) 








Per cent of 


Qualifications Responses Responses 





Personality 99 34 
Professional competence 64 22 
Intelligence 54 19 
Social consciousness 49 17 
Character 21 8 





The judgments made by instructors appear to 
be similar to those made by the counselors. The 
order of the qualifications remains constant. The 
widest percentage range for any one item occurs 
under personality, from 34 to 47 per cent. Pro- 
fessional competence ranges from 22 to 29 per 
cent; intelligence, no variation; social conscious- 
ness, from 17 per cent in the training instructors’ 
teports to 9 per cent reported by counselors. 

These statistics appear to indicate that instruc- 
tors, while ranking personality as the most desir- 
able qualification, nevertheless did not give it as 
much emphasis as did the counselors. Professional 
competence, second on both lists, curiously enough 
was given slightly more emphasis in all other 
listings than was given to it by those who are di- 
tectly involved in such training! Intelligence re- 
ceived equal stress by both groups, and social con- 
sciousness and character were considered rela- 
tively more important by the instructors. The over- 
all percentage spread in each of these last-men- 
tioned groups from the highest to the lowest 
tanked qualification ranged from 44 on the list of 
the counselors to only 22 on the instructors’ list. 
This lesser spread might be construed as indicat- 
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ing a tendency on the part of those responsible 
for training programs to regard the whole prob- 
lem of desirable qualifications in its organismic 
entirety rather than to consider such qualifications 
in the light of separate and distinct entities. 

A random sampling of the literature in this 
area revealed sixty-two different items which, 
when classified under the evaluation format, pro- 
duced this result: 


RECOMMENDATIONS APPEARING IN THE 
LITERATURE (GROUP V) 








Per cent of 


Qualifications Responses 


Responses 





Professional competence 17 27 
Intelligence 14 21 
Personality 14 21 
Social consciousness 12 19 
Character 8 12 





Judgments as found in the literature indicate a 
difference from the first- to the. last-mentioned 
recommendation of only 15 per cent, only one 
per cent more than in Group I (Seminar). These 
sets of judgments appearing in Groups I and V 
(Seminars and Literature, respectively), where 
the qualifications seem to have been evenly 
weighted and distributed, would imply that the 
qualifications are functional. Therefore, the qual- 
ifications can not with any degree of accuracy or 
precise emphasis be spread too far in a detached 
consideration of any of the parts. In examining 
further these two sets of judgments, it was dis- 
covered that professional competence not only 
was placed first on both lists, but was given equal 
emphasis, 27 per cent. 

The widest spread of emphasis within a single 
listing is evident in the judgments of the counsel- 
ors (Group III), a range of 44 per cent, the tre- 
mendous emphasis on personality being the chief 
reason. Professional competence, however, with 
a 29 per cent emphasis appears in the near vicin- 
ity of similar emphases given to that qualification 
on the other lists. The remaining three items on 
the counselors’ list, intelligence, social conscious- 
ness, and character, received lesser emphasis. 

To the question, then, of what are the five most 
important personal qualifications of guidance and 
personnel workers, the following answers have 
emerged: personality (31%); professional com- 
petence (26%); intelligence (17%); social con- 
sciousness (16%); and character (10%). 





The Content of Group Guidance 


By O. HOYT TRIBBLE 


(The use of group activities for guidance is em- 
phasized by authorities and widely practiced in con- 
temporary schools. 

At least three factors, however, may cause dif- 
ficulty in selecting such activities for a guidance pro- 
gram. One is the large number of group procedures 
which might be chosen. In view of limitations of 
available personnel, time and facilities, the question, 
“How many group activities shall be incorporated 
into the program?” is critical. 

The second factor is the confusing diversity of the 
activities in respect to kind, form and value. A cen- 
tral problem here is, “Which group activities best 
promote the objectives of guidance?” The third fac- 
tor concerns responsibility. Many of the procedures 
reported in the literature as currently used or pro- 
posed for group guidance are either identical with 
or highly similar to those employed as curricular and 
instructional functions. This posing of the issue of 
the relation of education to guidance raises the prac- 
tical question, “Which group procedures are the re- 
sponsibility of teachers and which that of guidance 
personnel ?” 

These considerations indicate a need for some 
means whereby administrators, directors, counselors, 
counsel trainers and others concerned with guidance 
can obtain help in selecting group activities for their 
programs. This article is a report of research under- 
taken to help meet such a need. Findings of the study 
suggest answers to the questions, “Which activities 
are appropriate for group guidance?” ; “Who, teach- 
ers or guidance workers, should have the responsi- 


bility for carrying them on?’—O. H. T.) 


bem RESEARCH on which this article is based 
secured the opinion of guidance experts as to 
which of a large number of described group activ- 
ities are appropriate for guidance on the secon- 
dary level and, further, which of these are the 
responsibility of guidance personnel as contrasted 
to those which are the responsibility of teachers. 
A major assumption underlying this approach was 
that guidance through groups can be provided by 
both the teacher and the guidance worker, each 
employing the procedures best suited to his area 
of operations. 

Descriptions of group activities now employed 
or proposed for guidance were obtained from a 
comprehensive survey of professional guidance 
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literature for the period 1940-1950. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-five descriptions, duplicates omit- 
ted, were collected, cast into item form and, un- 
screened as to presumed value, incorporated into 
a questionnaire. Items were classified within the 
questionnaire into four sections: Education, the 
World of Work, Citizenship, Personal Character- 
istics and Inter-personal Relations. 

The questionnaire was submitted to a represen- 
tative group of 129 experts in the field of guid- 
ance, consisting of counselor trainers, directors of 
guidance, and state supervisors of guidance serv- 
ices, all highly experienced professionals. 

These experts were instructed, in the case of 
each described activity, first to designate whether 
it was, for any reason, believed to be inappropri- 
ate for high school guidance; secondly, to indicate 
whether, if the activity were considered appropti- 
ate, it should be carried on by guidance personnel 
or by teachers; thirdly, they were asked to review 
the activities they had designated as appropriate 
for the use of guidance personnel and to check 
those they considered especially valuable. 

The responses were tabulated to show, for each 
item, the total number of responses of participat- 
ing judges in each of three basic categories, viz., 
IN (Inappropriate for Guidance); AG (Appto- 
priate for the Use of Guidance Personnel) and 
AR (Appropriate for the Use of Regular Educ 
tion Personnel). Subsequently, the responses in 
the AG category were tabulated to show how 
many had been checked VG (Especially Valuable 
for Guidance). Table I illustrates the tabulation, 
showing total and percentage responses for the 
first five items only. The VG tabulation, not basic, 
is omitted. 

The reliability of the questionnaire was shown 
by the split half technique to be .93. A test of 
each item by chi square revealed only 8 items not 
significant at the .05 level, 16 significant at the 
05, .02 or .01 level and 361 significant at the 
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THE CONTENT OF GROUP GUIDANCE 
TABLE I 


















ITEM 
The group should be motivated to: 


Total 
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CATEGORY RESPONSES 
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No. No. 
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No. % 












|, Participate in activities affording information and 


































































































iste appreciation respecting the history, nature and su- 123 30 24 32 26 61 50 
: perior opportunities of the present day transitional 
Mia junior high school. 
2. Compile a list of differences between the elementary 
and high school levels in respect to the differences 123 26 21 53 43 44 36 4 
in opportunity afforded. 
un- 3, Indicate, on a list of reasons why the average boy or 
nit- girl should attend high school, those they consider 124 2 1 85 69 37 30 
2n- the best reasons. 
nto 4, Tabulate, anonymously, the high school graduate or 
non-high school graduate status of several unem- 127 30 23 87 69 10 8 
the ployed persons twenty-one years old or older. 
the 5. Interview employment agency managers and indus- 
er: trial personnel officials to get their views on whether 127 8 6 108 85 11 9 
it is easier to place high school graduates or non- 
graduates. 
en- 
id ae : : Ea 
of 001 level. A test of the significance of the differ- ranked in terms of the frequency of their assign- 
~~ ence between item “‘means’’ revealed that judges ment as “Appropriate for the Use of Guidance 
from three areas in the guidance field were in Personnel,” with the highest, second, third and 
of marked agreement in their opinions as to how the lowest quarters of the distribution indicated. 
ae various items should be categorized. Table II illustrates this feature, showing the top 
a, To facilitate use of the findings, items were six of the ranked items. 
ate 
. TABLE II 
yri- 
nel CATEGORY RESPONSES 
cw ITEM Top QuARTER! 
ate The group should be motivated to: AR 
eck . Participate in conferences with their counselor Total No. % No. % No. % 
and parents to consider their test scores and other 
ach data from their records, tentatively select a career 127 117 92 8 6 2 2 
yat- and plan their future education. 
iz., 77. Take standard inventories of interest. 126 116 92 10 8 0 0 
me 149. Compare objective measures of their aptitudes and 
d abilities with the requirements of various occupa- 128 115 90 12 9 1 1 
in tions. 
sca 146. Compare their stated interests with those subse- 
in quently measured by a standard interest inventory 128 115 90 11 9 2 1 
ow such as the Kuder Preference Record, and evaluate 
ble the likenesses and differences. 
78. Tate standard inventories of social adjustment. 125 113 90 6 5 6 5 
on, 65. Identify some of their major problems by submit- 
the ting answers to questions such as: 1) What do you 
sic, think are, or have been your three most important 
problems while in school?, 2) What do you think 
your three greatest problems will be after you have 126 113 90 12 9 1 1 
jwn left high school?, 3) What three vocations, in the 
of order of preference, would you like to enter—as- 
not suming you could secure the necessary training in 
the each case? 
the 
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The ranking arrangement suggests at least par- 
tial solutions to the three difficulties met in select- 
ing group procedures for guidance. The priority 
accorded some over other activities as revealed 
by the rank device affords expert opinion as to 
the relative value of activities. For example, 60 per 
cent of the judges gave their opinion that the fol- 
lowing activity, described in item 219 is inappro- 
priate as a method of acquiring occupational infor- 
mation: The group (receiving guidance) should 
be motivated to “Identify occupations from family 
surnames.’ This item ranks 59th from the top. 
On the other hand, the activity described in item 
161, “Utilize survey courses of broad occupa- 
tional areas to acquire vocational information and 
orientation,” ranks 25th, while that stated in 
item 229, “Utilize a chart showing the distribu- 
tion of selected occupations by industry, as pos- 
sible sources of employment for males and fe- 
males” occupies 9th place. Similar activity pri- 
ority can be determined for the areas of educa- 
tion, citizenship, and relationships with others. 
Consideration of the ranking of items in terms 
of VG (Especially Valuable for Guidance) af- 
fords further light in respect to which items have 
the greater value. 

Expert opinion is also available to help answer 
the question, “Who, teachers or guidance work- 
ers, should carry on the activity?’’ Depending on 
the criterion adopted, 60 per cent, 75 per cent or 
other proportion of the opinions expressed in the 
AG and AR categories, choice can be made of 
teacher or counselor. An answer to the question, 
“How many group activities shall be selected?” 
partly depends on the needs and limits of the par- 
ticular situation in a school or guidance training in- 
stitution. It is helpful to know, however, that, for 
example, adoption of the top quarter of the ranked 
items would include 99 group activities. 

Research relating to group guidance should con- 
tinue. Some possible areas of investigation are 
suggested, as follows: Which group activities, 
taken singly or in combination best promote the 
objectives of guidance? Which activities, as ex- 
perimentally demonstrated, should be carried on 
by guidance personnel and which by teachers? In 
the use of what group activities should guidance 
workers be trained on the Master’s level? On the 
Doctoral level? Does group experience signifi- 
cantly enhance the quality of an individual's 
choices? What group procedures best lend them- 
selves to therapeutic purposes? 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN PERSONNEL 
(Concluded from page 316) 


workers have stood ready to serve these many in. 
terests and agencies, when called upon. Should 
we still be just ready to serve or should we assume 
leadership in the thinking and training of young 
people? The guidance movement in all its phases 
and forms is necessarily a pervasive force in al] 
human groups. It represents sectors of all human 
activity. For this reason, we need a clear cut real- 
ization of the moral and ethical commitments 
that accrue to each and every one of us; and here 
we have the answer to our questions. Without a 
foundation based on a sincere appreciation of the 
dignity and worth of the human being and a be 
lief in his eventual destiny, we have little right to 
assume the role of personnel workers, let alone 
educators. 

Building on the tradition of American experi- 
mentation, guidance workers must courageously 
utilize all resources at hand, and search for not 
only the new but also underlying ones as well. 

Some guidance skills have only recently. been 
explored. Counselor training now exists in forms 
far different from those when teachers were called 
together for summer institutes under the direction 
of the county superintendent. Our personnel 
movement must take risks in spreading such train- 
ing to ever-widening circles. 

If we use our available resources, we will draw 
into the personnel movement the rich potentiali- 
ties of modern teaching. In such an undertaking, 
it is more important to discuss and evaluate what 
we all read and hear and experience, than to ac- 
cept the text-book or turn to the expert (however 
good either may be). It is better to learn, as pet- 
sonnel workers, how to integrate personal expeti- 
ences into a program than to have an occasional 
lecturer or expert brought in to sell the program. 

Many experienced teachers will ask Why, Who, 
How. Anyone has a right to ask himself why per- 
sonnel work is especially important at this mo- 
ment, who is doing it, and how they propose to 
do it. Anyone has a right to ask these questions. 
Personnel people should set the stage by asking 
them first. 


“The intelligent person is one who has leamed 
how to choose wisely and therefore has a sense 
values, a purpose in life and a sense of direction.” 
—Dr. J. Martin Klotsche. 
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OW CAN COLLEGE counselors obtain assist- 

ance from parents in dealing with students’ 
educational and vocational choices? One method 
currently being used by the student personnel 
staff at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Extension Division, is described in the following. 
The staff recognizes the value of including par- 
ents in the counseling program set up for their 
children and feels that counseling should provide 
parents with an opportunity to communicate per- 
tinent information to college personnel. 


THE METHOD USED 


Prior to the college freshman’s pre-enrollment 
counseling appointment, the following letter is 
mailed to the parents or guardians of the student: 


Within the next several weeks, your son will re- 
ceive a letter which will contain information concern- 
ing the student counseling services of the University. 
This letter will state the general purposes of the 
guidance program, its procedures and will also set 
his first appointment date. 

The vocational guidance services for entering stu- 
dents consist of vocational testing and a series of in- 
terviews which have as their purpose: 


a. Assisting the student in the selection of an ap- 
propriate vocational objective, 

b. Informing the student of his probable chances 
of success, 

c. Detecting the areas of strength or weakness 
which need special attention, and 

d. Providing vocational information. 


It has been our experience that parents can provide 
information of significance concerning the plans of 
their children. Attached is a questionnaire which is 
kept confidential from the student. Would you please 
complete it and include any additional facts which 
you feel would enable us better to understand and 
assist him. 

A successful educational program is the result of 
Cooperation between home, student and school effort. 
The University has a personal interest in your son 
and is aware of its share of the responsibility for his 
successful school adjustment. You may be assured of 
our continued concern for him. 


Accompanying the letter is the following ques- 
tionnaire or Parent’s Confidential Report. 
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Parents Can Assist the Counselor 


By J. DAVID O’DEA, MARY ANN HOERRES, and BEN A. SULLIVAN — 
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PARENT'S CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 


The following questions are to be considered only 
as suggested leads which may enable you to provide 
information which will increase our effectiveness in 
assisting your son. It is not compulsory that you com- 
plete this questionnaire. The information would, 
however, enable us better to understand his needs. 
Please use the reverse side of the sheet for comments 
where adequate space has not been provided. 


1. Does your son like the idea of attending col- 
lege? Yes— No— 

2. To what degree do you feel a college educa- 
tion is necessary for the future which has been 
planned for your son? Absolutely necessary— 
Helpful— Not important or necessary— 

3. What is his preference concerning his future 
life’s work ? Do you approve?— Dis- 
approve?— Why? 

4. What do you feel are his special talents or 
abilities ? 

5. What subjects or courses previously taken have 
been of: greatest interest to him? 
least interest to him? 

6. Has he any physical defects which may affect 
his success in college? 

7. Does he participate in outside-of- school recre- 
ational or service activities? Yes— No— 

8. Has he had difficulty adjusting to other peo- 
ple? Yes— No— Explain:— 

9. How many friends of his own age has he? 
Many— Several— Few— 

10. Does he enjoy the company of mixed groups? 
Yes— No— 

11. Do you think he spends sufficient time in 
study? Yes— No— 

12. Does he intend to have a full— or part-time— 
job while attending school? 




















If there is any additional information which you 
think would be of assistance to us, you may write it 
on the reverse side of this page. 


Here reported are the results of 300 confiden- 
tial reports pertaining to male college freshmen. 
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In answer to the first question, less than one per 
cent of the parents stated that their sons disliked 
the idea of attending college. Furthermore, 67 
per cent of the parents reported that as parents 
they believed a college education necessary for 
their son's future. The opinion that college would 
be helpful was reported by 20 per cent of the par- 
ents; only 13 per cent did not consider college 
necessary in the future plans of their son. 

The third question revealed that 79 per cent of 
the parents approved of their son’s preferences 
concerning his future life's work. Disapproval 
was expressed by 1 per cent, while the remaining 
20 per cent were not certain of their approval or 
neglected to answer the question. In answer to 
question eight, 5 per cent of the parents indicated 
that their son had difficulty adjusting to other 
people. Question eleven revealed that 7 per cent 
of the parents felt their son did not enjoy mixed 
company. 

Of the 300 parents reporting, 17 per cent 
thought that their son did not spend sufficient 
time studying; yet, 67 per cent of the parents in- 
dicated that their son intended to work part-time 
while attending college. 

While the reports as a group did not appear 
alarming, a significant minority of students was 
revealed as needing counseling services. The an- 
swets to questions three, eight, and eleven were 
especially revealing. For example, in several in- 
stances what the parents reported as their son’s 
vocational preference was not what the son actu- 
ally wrote on his application form as his voca- 
tional selection. The implications of such situa- 
tions have been found to be numerous.! The study 
found that some parents have rather fixed ideas 
concerning the vocation they would like their son 
to pursue. In the questionnaire a few parents 
frankly admitted that they wanted their son to 
realize their own thwarted ambitions, often over- 
estimating the scholastic aptitudes of their child 
as a result. However, after the counselors and par- 
ents discussed differences between parent-student 
educational and vocational choices, it was discov- 
ered that some parents simply lacked sufficient in- 
formation regarding vocational opportunities. 
Whatever the reasons were for parent-son voca- 
tional differences, the experiences of the writers 
support the conclusion that virtually all parents 
are sincerely interested in the welfare of their 
children, and desirous of cooperating to the ut- 


most with college personnel. There are always a 
few parents who reject, overprotect, or seriously 
misunderstand their children, and, of course, this 
situation hinders counselor-student relationships, 


WRITTEN COMMENTS 


The real value of the Parent’s Confidential Re- 
port does not rest in group percentages, but rather 
in individual counseling conferences. To trained 
counselors, parent comments reveal a variety of 
clues about the student and his parental influences, 
The richness of this insight is dependent in large 
measure upon the skill of the counselor as an in- 
terpreter. Excerpts of parent comments are as 
follows: 


Son A—This boy lost his father when 3 years 
old. Had step-father at age 7-15. Needs example 
and guidance of men in process of breaking 
emotional ties with mother, sister, and brother, 
a fairly stormy procedure. Fundamentally capa- 
ble of meeting severe challenge with courage 
and honor. 


Son B—He should be impressed with the neces- 
sity for establishing and maintaining a rigid 
schedule at heme for study and preparation of 
assignments. Any assistance on your part toward 
that end will be very helpful. We will support 
and cooperate in any program which may be 
suggested. 


Son C—For the past three years Kenneth has 
worked part time in drug stores. At first he was 
very much interested in pharmacy and in having 
his own store. However, everyone has said, “If 
you can make pharmacy, you can be a doctor.” 
I am afraid this has influenced his thinking and 
especially so since his father would like to see 
him be a doctor. I fear that Ken will go in for 
medicine rather than “let anyone down’ be- 
cause he is of a nature that does not want to 
disappoint anyone or hurt them, even at his own 
sacrifice. I personally do not think medicine is 
his field. However, if tests and an “outsider” 
finds that is his vocation, I would approve as | 
want him to be happy in his life’s work. I would 
be very happy to learn of the outcome of the 
aptitude tests that are to be given to him. 


Son D—John has, since childhood, always 
wanted to be an airplane pilot; any talk to the 
contrary has not made him think otherwise. His 
eyes may not permit him to achieve this desire. 
We have mentioned this to him but he wants 
to be in the aviation field even though he may 
not be able to do commercial flying. We, his 
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parents, believe there is a great future ahead 
for many young men in this field. We hope 
John has selected the field in which he will ob- 
tain personal success and in which he can best 
serve humanity. 

We shall not be disappointed should he find 
out he might like something else better, and 
swap horses in midstream. 





- Soe 










Son E—He does not seem to adjust himself too 
well with other people; I feel the reason for 
this is, all through grade school and his fresh- 
man year at high school he was ill with asthma 
and as a result missed a lot of school. I think 
it has given him an inferiority complex, by not 
being able to get out and play like the other 
children. 












Son F—We hope that our son Gene will lose 
some of his sensitiveness in college. A rheu- 
matic heart condition prevented him from par- 
ticipating in sports and gym during high school, 
and he didn’t adjust himself to the facts very 
well, taking a “I don’t care about anything any- 
more” attitude. His friends, both in school and 
in the neighborhood, were all sports minded, 
and he felt left out, to the exclusion of con- 
fining his close friendship to one other boy who 
wasn't in the best of health. 

Although he was no honor student, his marks 
were good, but they could have been better. We 
have muade him see that he is harming only him- 
self by not doing his best. He knows he is wast- 
ing only his own time and money if he doesn’t 
spend more time on study and homework. 

We shall guide him to the best of our abil- 
ity, but we've made him realize that the real 
work is up to him. We hope that college will 
bring him that feeling of “belonging,” and 
make him think along mature lines, to find his 
vocational niche, to the happiness and content- 
= ment of us all. 




























SUMMARY STATEMENTS 





The readers may recall the article, “Student 
Petsonnel: Sense and Nonsense’? which stated, 
“Parents are fortified by the vocational counselor 
who in league with the parents has completely 
terrified the poor freshman who by the end of his 
first year does not know what he wants to do in 
life. In other words, it is my strong suspicion that 
vocational counseling has played a very real role 
i corrupting the real meaning and value of a col- 
lege education for students and parents alike and 
in making neurotic perfectly normal young ado- 
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PARENTS CAN ASSIST THE COUNSELOR 
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lescents who have the. misfortune to lack clear-cut 
vocational aptitudes and goals.” 

The authors have found no objective support 
for the above remarks from the results of over 
one thousand parent reports and numerous par- 
ent conferences. To the contrary, having the par- 
ents participate in the student personnel program 
has rendered in virtually all situations a positive 
benefit to students, parents, and schools. 
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LOOKING IN THE CRYSTAL BALL 
(Concluded from page 305) 


at Atlantic City. Certain contributions from the mili- 
tary have been published in PHt DELTA KAPPAN, 
this year, but the topic has not been adequately 
assessed anywhere that we know of. 

6. Training of future teachers of the community- 
centered school, particularly training which will en- 
able them to meet adults on a level of equality, to 
give-and-take as equals, not in teacher-pupils re- 
actions. Surely the implications of this year’s articles 
by Ray Montgomery, Herman Shibler, and C. A. 
Weber will not pass unnoticed. Since teacher-training 
is the most popular of all subjects, judging by man- 
uscripts already submitted, we anticipate a good re- 
sponse to this one. 

7. The education of women (probably our most 
wasted resource). Since a full-fledged investigation 
of this basic subject is now under way, under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education, we 
shall probably not attempt to treat it in PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN. 

8. Development of a comprehensive, truly adult 
program of adult education. A tying together of all 
the means and media, night classes, extension, cor- 
respondence, radio, television, to mention some, will 
serve a useful purpose. Related to this general topic 
is trade, industrial and vocational training. 


By listing, so specifically, the above topics, we 
do not mean to exclude others, and lest the door 
may seem to be closed at this point, your editor 
would add, “What are your interests?” If they 
differ from the above, let us have them, anyway. 
Every effort will be made, within the limitations 
of space, to include as great a range of subject- 
matter as possible. —L. A. 








Coeducation and Social Adjustment 


By HERBERT R. LOTZ 


HE writer recently completed an investigation corroborative data relative to the findings from the 
Ter the relationship between emotional and psychological tests. The results obtained, within 
the limitations of the study, may be summarized as 


social adjustment of individuals and their attend- 
follows: 


ance at co-educational and non-coeducational high 
schools. 

In addition to the basic problem, the following 
questions were asked: 

1. Are there discernible social and emotional 
meeds indicated by the entering freshman in 
either type of school? 

2. Are there differences in social and emo- 
tional adjustment reflected by the seniors of the 
two types of schools? 

3. Are there any particular social and emo- 
tional adjustment patterns which are related to 
four years of attendance at either kind of school? 

The subjects, children of salaried, skilled work- 
ers, were of average intelligence, belonged to the 
Caucasian race and were free from any visible 
handicaps. The freshmen were from 13.5 to 14.5 
years of age and the seniors were from 17.5 to 
18.5 years of age. 

Two hundred and forty (240) subjects con- 
sisting of thirty (30) freshmen and thirty (30) 
seniors from an all-male high school, thirty (30) 
freshmen and thirty (30) seniors from an all- 
female high school and sixty (60) freshmen and 
sixty (60) seniors from a coeducational high 
school were given a differentiating battery of 
personality tests. These were the Rohde-Hildreth 
Sentence Completions, the Mooney Problem 
Check List and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

A variety of statistical techniques was employed 
to determine whether significant relationships ex- 
ist between attendance at co-educational and sin- 
gle-sex schools and emotional and social adjust- 
ment of the students as measured by the battery 
of tests. These techniques included the test of sig- 
nificance, the chi-square test, and correlation analy- 
sis. In addition, Fisher’s z-function was employed. 
This multiple approach made it possible to draw 
more reliable conclusions since occasional aber- 
rant findings on one statistical technique could be 
readily checked by other techniques. 

Response to the questions on the Mooney and 
to the Student Questionnaire were analyzed for 
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1. There are discernible social and emotional 
needs indicated by the entering freshmen in 
either type of school. The freshmen of the co- 
educational school are better adjusted as meas- 
ured by the Rohde Social, Rohde Emotional, 
and Mooney Social and Recreational Activities 
measurements. 
2. There are differences in the social and emo- 
tional adjustment as reflected by the seniors of 
the two types of schools. The seniors of the co- 
educational school appear to be better adjusted. 
They have fewer emotional and social prob- 
lems as measured by the Mooney Social and 
Recreational Activities, Mooney Courtship, Sex 
and Marriage, Mooney Social, Mooney Social- 
Psychological Relations, Rohde Social and 
Rohde Emotional tests. 
3. There are particular social and emotional 
adjustment patterns which are fostered by four 
years of attendance at either type of school. 
There are no significant differences in the non- 
coeducational schools in the comparison of the 
freshmen and seniors. The female freshman is 
emotionally better adjusted than the female 
senior of the co-educational school as indicated 
by the Bell Emotional. The male freshman is 
socially better adjusted than the male senior 
of the co-educational school as reflected by the 
Rohde Social. The seniors of the co-educational 
school indicate a willingness to recognize and 
reveal their emotional and social problems. The 
seniors of the single-sex school apparently have 
already created firm defense mechanisms to 
conform to social expectations and “right an- 
swers.”” However, occasionally their defenses 
are relaxed, evidenced in the Mooney Problem 
Check List and Student Questionnaire, and by 
their willingness to risk contact with psycho- 
logical services for clarification of their emo 
tional and social problems. 

(Continued on page 332) 
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More Preparation No Panacea 


By CHRIS CARNAHAN 


(As a secondary school teacher, I am acutely con- 
scious that many of the criticisms directed toward 
the educational system are valid and justified. As 
a teacher, | am dedicated to improvement of my 
profession and also the conditions under which I 
work. A teacher should be as much concerned with 
product as is any other producer, and a large per- 
centage of those who graduate from our high schools 
are not a credit to this great nation of ours! This 
condition can be attributed to four areas of basic weak- 
ness in the field of secondary education: teacher prep- 
aration, teacher indoctrination, discipline, and the 
ever-expanding role of the high school in our society. 
These areas are interrelated so closely that the task 
of ascertaining cause and effect has in itself created 
much confusion. An example is to be found in the 
matter of teacher preparation. From far and wide 
comes the hue and cry that the way to better schools 
is simply to increase the preparation of teachers; and 
that the longer the period of preparation the better 
qualified they will be to teach. The writer assents 
to the requirement of a college degree as a minimum 
qualification for any teacher. However, teacher prep- 
aration is not the panacea!—.C.C) 


parang PREPARATION both intensive and ex- 
tensive is being pushed to its illogical con- 
clusions to the dismay of the teacher, the concern 
of some administrators, the confusion of the pub- 
lic, and the delight of the teachers colleges. The 
continued emphasis on academic achievement in 
teacher preparation for the secondary level is pred- 
icated on the assumption that our teachers, if 
longer prepared, will do a better job of trans- 
mitting to the oncoming generation the skills and 
specialized knowledge necessary for the discharge 
of its responsibilities. Yet, the widening gulf be- 
tween the background and training of the great 
bulk of high school enrollees and the education 
and training of the teachers themselves is over- 
looked almost entirely. Perhaps what is happening 
in our secondary schools, the increasing disparity 
between teacher and pupil, may be blamed upon 
the enthusiasm of the preparation fanatics. (A fa- 
natic is defined as a person who redoubles his 
efforts after having lost all sight of his objective. ) 

No one dedicated to the teaching profession, 


* Chris Carnahan (Alpha Zeta 599) is a 
Teacher in West Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


who really enjoys the creative side of teaching, 
would, of course, deny that the more rounded 
out the teacher’s preparation, both in life’s ex- 
perience and in academic pursuit, the better is he 
or she fitted for the classroom. But intensive pur- 
suit in a limited subject-matter field is not always 
conducive to successful teaching. The history ma- 
jor, as an example, is faced with continued frus- 
tration if he harbors the desire to impart to his 
pupils any major fraction of what he himself has 
learned of history's significance. And schools ap- 
pear to recognize this fact when they turn over to 
physical education majors a course or so in the 
social studies. In which cases, it is suspected that 
school administrators do not see beyond their 
administrative noses, and that they really believe 
social studies to be relatively unimportant in the 
curriculum. 


A CPA For BusINEss TEACHING? 


The teacher in the business field is also aware 
of the inadequacies of the pupils’ preparation. 
This is especially true of the distributive side of 
business preparation, such as bookkeeping, busi- 
ness law, and business organization. Some of the 
course content in these subjects is quite abstract, 
and, if competency is to be gained in this area, 
there must be mastery of other prerequisites. How- 
ever, it is these very courses which attract the less 
capable of the high school enrollment. Since one 
of the most difficult jobs in bookkeeping is the 
teaching of simple business terms and the simplest 
of buying-selling relationships, it seems obvious 
that work beyond the master’s degree, and, gen- 
erally speaking, work at the graduate level in the 
same subject-field is at least a little absurd. How- 
ever, it would not be surprising to learn that the 
C.P.A. has become a requirement for the teacher 
of bookkeeping! 

The value of much of the post-graduate work 
in any field can be sincerely questioned, and the 
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acquisition of a higher degree is not necessarily 
indicative of accomplishment of worthwhile ob- 
jectives. No teacher lives who does not at least 
once each day question the objectives and the 
values of our educational system. The disciplined, 
inquiring minds of our best prepared teachers 
wrestle daily with immaturity, insentience, lack of 
discipline, and inadequate background in their 
pupils. But the panacea is not teacher preparation. 

The preparation theorists may have another 
motive in their campaign. More preparation may 
logically be connected with higher salaries. How- 
ever, to push up teachers’ salaries with the prod 
of more and more preparation would seem to 
defeat the economic ends since advanced degrees 
and summer sessions in residence require sub- 
stantial cash >utlays. 


TEACHER PREPARATION Not ENOUGH 


A sounder case can be made for those who 
advocate extensive rather than intensive education. 
The argument for extensive study is that the 
teaching situation rarely exists which affords no 
opportunity for guidance in character building, 
or in the dissemination of factual knowledge be- 
yond the confines of the particular subject-matter 
at hand. But a study of the offerings of our col- 
leges cannot fail to lead one to question the cri- 
terion of preparation as an indicator of teacher 
competency. Well-rounded preparation is not 
' enough. The positive attitude must be struck by 
the teacher; by positive is meant a firm belief in 
the value of the educative process, the conviction 
that results can be obtained in character formation, 
and that experience, even though vicarious in na- 
ture, can alter or effect human action, habits, and 
thought, judgment, and opinion. 


New TEACHER MAKES DISCOVERIES 


The second area of weakness is that of teacher 
indoctrination. Indoctrination, as now practiced in 
the teachers colleges, is highly unrealistic and 
therefore a fifty per cent waste of time. Every 
teacher must spend the first few years of his teach- 
ing career discarding a lot of theory in all fields: 
social, psychological, economic, and political. The 
results of a great deal of this misguided theory 
have left their marks on our schools. Inability to 
read, inability to understand, inability to spell, in- 
ability to write, to organize, to study, and to think, 


are all partially a result of new educational and 
social theories expounded in the colleges. 

The new teacher makes many discoveries the 
first few years. Perhaps the most important one 
is that there is just not enough time to make use 
of the theory he once viewed with such reverence. 
Hours and hours of theorizing in education 
courses, the learning of formulae, educational 
psychology, outcomes and objectives, the various 
philosophies of education, much if not all must be 
discarded—there is no time to apply the theory. 
Classrooms are still overcrowded. Attendance js 
still a vital problem which upsets the best laid 
plans of registrars and teachers. 

He finally decides that there is nothing about 
teaching and education which common sense can- 
not solve. The old system was doing a good job. 
A teacher today could do an excellent job, with a 
little realistic help from the teachers colleges, if 
classes were smaller, the school confined to spe- 
cific tasks, and if there were some return to dis- 
cipline. It seems clear that education has been 
criticized severely, largely because, with every 
passing year, there is less opportunity to put into 
practice even the little common-sense approaches 
to education which are still to be found buried 
knee-deep in textbooks or in an hour of lecture. 


TEACHER INDOCTRINATION 


As part of his indoctrination, the future teacher 
is given to understand: (1) the disciplinary meth- 
ods of the old days are not applicable now, and 
further, to say the least, they were undemocratic; 
(2) the nature of the school has changed; (3) the 
make-up of the high school population is alto- 
gether different now; our high school students 
are no longer selected but troop en masse to our 
schools; (4) the school has been gradually forced 
to assume more and more of the one-time duties 
of the parents and the responsibilities of the 
home; (5) the schools of today must offer the 
pupil not merely academic curricula and voc 
tional curricula but also co-curricular experience; 
(6) the well-rounded, well-adjusted personality 
is of primary importance; (7) the home is going 
through a process of change; and (8) a demo 
cratic approach to education is to be found in the 
philosophy of progressive education. 

That some of these observations are soundly 
based cannot be denied, but the answer to the 
problem thus created is not the orientation offered 
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by the progressive movement. The question can 
be raised as to where some of these assumptions 
originated. Did they come down from the colleges 
to the schools or up from the schools to the col- 
leges? And, if numbers (2), (3), and (4) are 
definitely incontrovertible, what measures have 
the colleges taken to cope realistically with the 
multitude of problems thus set up? 


THE WEAKNESS IN DISCIPLINE 


The third area of weakness in the high school 
is that of discipline. The secondary schools fail 
to inculcate discipline (not the discipline of rod 
and rule of the nineteenth century). Indeed, the 
subject-matter-centered philosophy is a very vul- 
nerable one, but certainly the present results of 
the so-called progressivists must bring an admis- 
sion of failure, if reviewed realistically. Discipline 
as herein used means dependence upon self and 
the ability and the will to assume responsibility, 
to do a certain amount of imposed tasks in a pre- 
scribed time, to respect the rights and will of 
others, to honor achievement and to achieve hon- 
or, to restrict one’s activities for the benefit of the 
group, and to develop a sense of organization and 
of mastery. If this definition be accepted, then, in 
the light of it, our secondary schools are failing 
in their tasks of educating the new generation. 

It should be increasingly clear that if our high 
school groups are of a lower caliber than those of 
previous decades, then greater self-discipline 
should be developed to attain the same objectives 
which high school pupils of earlier years could 
secure with less effort and less guidance on the 
part of the teacher. The slow child needs more 
supervision, not less, than the more capable child. 
He needs all the help that can be given him in 
his study habits, in his powers of organization, in 
his character training, and in his preparation for 
amuch more complex world. And to compound 
the situation still further, the teacher, if not the 
pupil, is fully aware of the salient fact that for 
the great majority of those facing him, year after 
year, the high school is apt to be the educational 
terminus. Society is committing social suicide 
when it continues to allow its children to enter 
such a complex and technical world with so little 
in the way of preparation for intelligent par- 
ticipation. 

John C. Whinnery, writing in the November, 
1952 PH1 DELTA KAPPAN, avers that there is 
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positive proof that the ‘boys and girls of today 
have greater mastery over the fundamentals than 
pupils of past generations.’’ Survey after survey 
is proof for Mr. Whinnery. Not for this writer! 
I would like to ask Mr. Whinnery whether the 
surveys he talks about considered the fact, which 
he quotes elsewhere in his article, i.e., ‘‘forty-five 
per cent of eighth grade pupils never get as far 
as their senior year’! Further, the need for edu- 
cation is a relative one. Demands upon the indi- 
vidual stepping forth from the school into our 
world of today are certainly far greater in all 
categories than in past generations. The agrarian 
social structure of the United States in 1900 no 
longer exists. The proportionately smaller high 
school population of those days was perhaps more 
capable of coping with its environment than the 
larger high school population of today. 

Mr. Whinnery wonders if the high school is 
meeting the needs of the pupils of today; I would 
like to reverse that and ask if the pupils are meet- 
ing the requirements of the high school? High 
school standards have been lowered to meet the 
undisciplined and unprepared pupils, and these 
standards are being forced even lower by the 
inability of present-day pupils to cope with the 
average curriculum. The results justify the criti- 
cism that the fundamentals are not being taught. 


THE PERSONAL TRAGEDIES OF LIFE 


Mr. Whinnery says further: “The great per- 
sonal tragedies of life do not occur because the 
individual concerned has not achieved mastery of 
The Three R’s. They result from lack of judg- 
ment, lack of social understanding, and distinct 
inability to master social situations.” The term 
“social situation” has unlimited connotations. It 
embraces mores, morals, ethics, economics, as well 
as psychology. The high school can contribute 
with some success to the individual’s understand- 
ing of himself in relation to society. However, the 
emphasis on the adjustment of the environment 
to the individual contributes to the jellyfish per- 
sonality so commonly met nowadays. The ques- 
tion might be asked: Were our young people 
educated to admire courage and persistence and 
were disciplined to achievement, academic, social, 
and moral, would they not be more capable of 
meeting and solving the problems of present day 
living? It appears that our whole aim in education 
is to master social situations. To understand and 
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thus to master them requires character building, 
an objective of education which is being neglected 
by our schools of today. 

This emphasis on the ‘‘mastering-of-a-social- 
situation” theory of secondary education is related 
directly to the fourth area of basic weakness, the 
ever expanding role of the high school in our 
society. 


THE FourTH Basic WEAKNESS 


The high school is attempting to take over the 
complete education of the individual with the ex- 
ception of religious training. More and more at- 
tention is being given to non-curricular activities. 
A teacher acquaintance stated it rather concisely 
when he said, ‘It seems that everything is more 
important than the teaching.’ Parents with whom 
I have talked wonder a bit, to say the least. Yet, 
the colleges point out to the teacher trainee that 
social pressure is forcing the high schools to 
absorb more and more the complete activities of 
the child. The question asked elsewhere in this 
paper, whence come these ideas, from above or 
below, seems pertinent. Whatever the source, the 
result is an unending round of social activities, 
dances, clubs, sports, plays, pageants. Each teach- 
er is asked to sponsor at least one co-curriculat 
activity. The social whirl constantly impinges 
in some manner or another upon subject matter 
by demands upon both teacher and pupil. 

This over-emphasis on non-subject matter 
achievement is caused, I believe, by what has be- 
come, in some circles, an educational fetish, i.e., 
democracy. Our schools must teach democracy! 
Further, they must exemplify this concept of 
egalitarianism by tolerating and, in fact, often 
encouraging mediocrity. The reaction to the re- 
puted autocracy of the old days has resulted in 
academic anarchy in The Three R's and the gradu- 
ation of well-adjusted adolescent hedonists. ‘The 
high school simply cannot play the role of an edu- 
cational Janus and offer, simultaneously, both 
social adjustment and academic achievement via 
discipline and native intelligence. One or the other 
must predominate. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


Four basic areas of weakness in the secondary 
school have been pointed out. Criticism has been 
made. What can be offered constructively as a 
solution? The fair-minded critic must offer a way 


out if his analysis is to be worth while. The fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions, as listed: 


First. Better preparation of the teacher is not con. 
demned, but it is criticized when it is set up as the 
principal way of bettering our schools. Teacher prep- 
aration should be reasonably extensive rather than 
intensive. 

Second. The colleges should make and maintain 
first-hand contacts with the secondary schools through 
the teachers and not via the administrators. Educa. 
tional courses in colleges should be examined Critically 
by a liaison group of teachers who are working on 
both the elementary and secondary levels. Their ex. 
perience would be invaluable in helping the colleges 
to present a realistic approach to educational prob- 
lems. The high schools should work both up and 
down, acquainting the colleges of the glaring weak. 
nesses in their teacher preparatory programs, and 
acquainting the elementary schools with the achieve- 
ment records of the pupils who reach the high school. 

Third. The supervisory personnel of our secondary 
schools should become better acquainted with the 
academic standards prevailing in their own schools 
and take positive action to improve the learning en- 
vironment by restating educational objectives in such 
a manner as to bring into balance the athletic, social 
and non-curricular roles of the high school. In most 
schools this means de-emphasizing them. 

Fourth. Since a great deal of constructive criticism 
of the high school is found to be coming from the 
teachers themselves, they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to air their views and to offer detailed sugges- 
tions on improving the school from the point of view 
of teaching the fundamentals. This should not be 
done once and then forgotten, but on the contrary, 
should be a sustained and continuing activity of the 
teachers themselves. Faculty meetings, according to 
teachers questioned, concern themselves principally 
with administrative details and but rarely with teach- 
ing problems as such. It would appear that admin- 
istrators are of the opinion that the issues confront- 
ing education are merely academic and of no con- 
cern to teachers actually teaching. No one better than 
the teacher knows the facts of life of education. Nor 
are teachers near-sighted, warped. introverted, inade- 
quate, impractical, or visionary, as some would claim! 

Fifth. A definite public relations program should 
be set up through NEA forums, state meet- 
ings, Phi Delta Kappa chapters, local PTA’s, and 
other groups in the community. Parent-Teacher groups 
can be vitalized by promotion of round-table dis 
cussions of parents and teachers on school-community 
relations, what is expected of the school by the 
parents, the teachers’ points of view, and what the 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Every Teacher a Mental Hygienist 


By W. W. LUDEMAN 


HE Classroom teacher has many responsibili- 
Ties in the welfare of each pupil, including 
the scholastic, the physical, and the character 

s of child development. But the most seri- 
ous obligation is to the pupil’s personal adjust- 
ment, adding up to a fully integrated and round- 
ed-out personality. This is the new emphasis in 
education, sometimes called the education of the 
whole child. If happiness and freedom from 
stress is a major objective of school training, we 
must get at the task in the early years of the 
child’s growth. Thus every teacher becomes a men- 
tal hygienist. 


MANY Pupits ARE MALADJUSTED 


Many, perhaps most, boys and girls in school 
are out of gear in some way in personality ad- 
justment. From kindergarten through high 
shool and on into college, teachers are chal- 
lenged to be alert for mental distresses. If these 
difficulties are discovered soon enough, many chil- 
dren can be saved deep heartache and often com- 
plete mental unbalance. Child frustrations, such 
as thwarted ambitions to do certain things or to 
catty out desired plans, cut wide gashes in per- 
sonality. Boys and girls acquire complexes like 
fears and hatreds that prey upon the integrity of 
the child mind and break down full adjustment. 
Add to these frustrations and complexes all of 
the conflicts that upset young life and you have 
the reasons why so many children break down, 
quit school, of if they stay on in school, have no 
interest in their work. Often these types cause 
much disciplinary trouble. 


TEACHERS CAN HOLD THE KEY 


Every teacher must be a mental hygienist. The 
teachers hold the key to the solution of most 
pupil maladjustments. They can use the key to 
open up new vistas of the integrated personality 
or they can use it-to drive the pupil into further 
depths of personal disruption. 

Teachers should study the personal problems of 
all pupils. There are basic causes for all frustra- 
tions and conflicts. We must study to discover 
these causes. No pupil becomes mentally upset 
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without a background of causations. Conflicts with 
parents, with older brothers or sisters, with asso- 
ciates; rifts between parents; aversions toward 
certain teachers, inner desires left unfulfilled, and 
dozens of other reasons fan the spark of discon- 
tent. One can never hope to smooth out every 
case of personality discord, but most of them 
can be helped or at least rationalized in some way. 

Wise teacher counsel and a man-to-man ap- 
proach can be the solution. “Talk it over with 
teacher’ should be a slogan in every classroom. 
Some might object to this on grounds that coun- 
sel on child problems should be done by parents. 
This would be a valid objection if the average 
home handled child counselling on a sound basis. 
Too many times there is no attempt to counsel, 
and if there is the conclusions are prejudiced by 
personal feelings of the parent. Teachers are in 
a better position to give unbiased advice on most 
pupil problems. 


OUTCOMES OF SCHOOL MENTAL HYGIENE 


Assuming that the alert teacher has helped the 
pupils of his department toward fuller adjust- 
ment by relief of stresses and conflicts, what is 
accomplished? Certainly some or all of the fol- 
lowing things have happened: 

1. Increased pupil happiness..Any group of 
pupils with reduced frictions live a more 
contented and happy life both in and out 
of school. This raised level of existence is 
reflected in several other ways, as follows: 

. Better school work. The big pay-off from 
improved personality integration is in the 
quality of school work done. Children are 
more interested, have greater confidence, and 
are able to concentrate on school tasks so 
that both the quality and the quantity of 
scholarship are materially better. 

. Added pupil leadership. We have far too 
many followers and too few leaders in our 
schools. Pupils find it simpler to follow. 





Fears and complexes of every kind keep 

them from being leaders. By careful coun- 

selling, plus the search for talent by the 
classroom teacher, most boys and girls reach 
leadership in some area. 

4. Improved school discipline and citizenship. 
The pupil who has found himself automati- 
cally becomes a better citizen of the class- 
room and of the whole school environment. 
Many disciplinary cases are the fruit of in- 
verted personalities. Some children mis- 
behave because of a lack of confidence, hid- 
den conflicts, and other quirks of selfness, 
and once these have been cleared by careful 
counselling the behavior pattern immedi- 
ately changes for the better. 

5. Fewer Mental cases. There is no great 
amount of evidence that young people reach 
institutions for the mentally upset because 
of maladjustments in school experience. 
However, that is no proof that improper 
school handling may not have been a con- 
tributing cause; the pupil gets out of bal- 
ance in his school work, hates school, doesn’t 
like the subjects, the teacher harries him, 
and soon you have a mental case. Good 
mental hygiene will cure him quickly; poor 
mental hygiene can accentuate the problem 
and lead to complete obsession and ruin. 


The teacher may not consider himself to be a 
mental hygienist but that is decidedly what he is. 


MORE PREPARATION NO PANACEA 
(Concluded from page 330) 


teachers expect of the parents. Some PTA groups 
appear to be forever dealing with simple-simon sub- 
jects and preoccupied with the social graces of teas 
and picnics. More serious subjects are ignored as 
being controversial. The schools need the sincere 
and frank opinion of the parents, and the parents 
need the sincere and frank opinion of the teachers. 


OBJECTIVES Must BE LIMITED 


For the school to assume more and more re- 
sponsibility for the moral, social, economic, po- 
litical, and psychological education of the child 
will mean complete failure in all of its activities. 
There is much in our democratic concept of edu- 
cation to be admired, fostered, and conserved, 
but the school must be limited to an effective area 
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of control, if that control and authority is to be 
important and sustained. 

To improve our schools will take more than 
high standards in the preparation of teachers, 
Teacher indoctrination must be realistic, discj- 
pline must be taught and practiced; and the func- 
tion and objectives of the secondary school must 
be limited. 

Criticisms of this sort arise from the enthusi- 
asms of those who would rather teach than any- 
thing else in the world. Perhaps a majority of 
secondary school teachers would subscribe to 
these ideas; they would appreciate a considered 
hearing of them. 


COEDUCATION AND ADJUSTMENT 
(Concluded from page 326) 
4. The differential school effects for the sexes 
are found only in the co-educational situation 
for the females. This finding is perhaps the 
most conclusive in terms of the main problem 
in that putting selection factors aside, co-edu- 
cation has a significant relationship to the emo- 
tional and social adjustment of the female ado- 
lescent, as measured by the differentiating test 
battery employed in this study. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the finding that all students, non- 
coeducational and coeducational, indicate a desire 
for psychological services which are not affiliated 
with the school, the investigator recommends con- 
sideration of the following: 


1. Boards of Education should create or en- 
large psychological counseling services so that 
each school has qualified personnel who do not 
have to assume the additional role of teaching. 
For success of a program of psychological serv- 
ices, it is essential that the confidence of the 
student be secured. At the present time, the 
student expresses his dissatisfaction with hav- 
ing to reveal his emotional and social problems 
to his teacher. 

2. Or, a board should be established, similar 
to boards which specialize in the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, for the purpose of pro- 
viding psychological services to all high school 
students. This would serve to separate adminis 
tratively the psychological services from the 
school. The services might then be more read- 
ily acceptable to the student. 
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Character Education Is Everybody's Business 


By H. W. GUENTHER 


WO WORLD WARS, together with revolutionary 

changes in manufacturing, transportation, and 
communication have transformed the American 
way of life in many respects, especially the phase 
pertaining to morality. These changes have had a 
profound effect on the home which in numerous 
ways has disintegrated. For example, the home 
has experienced tremendous physical changes. 
The structure which truly was home to many in 
days gone by is now too frequently merely a house 
where the family meets rather than lives. Quite 
often the members of the family are so individu- 
alistic in their relations that group consciousness 
as a family unit is scarcely developed. Children 
are not influcuced and counseled by their elders 
as they once were. As a result, ideals and stand- 
atds have little meaning for our younger genera- 
tion, Spiritual values, so far as the home is con- 
cerned, are receiving little attention. 

Such a predicament quite naturally has forced 
society to enlist auxiliary agencies to aid in pro- 
moting and building character. Churches and 
schools are faced with a new challenge. Society 
in general has been enlisted for assistance in solv- 
ing this acute problem. Perhaps the schools have 
become most sensitive to the situation, for when 
juvenile delinquency and other forms of moral 
degradation are in evidence, society turns prompt- 
ly to education for help. Character education has 
probably received greater emphasis in our public 
schools during the past two decades than ever 
before. This is noteworthy in the interest and 
growth experienced recently in co-curricular pro- 
grams, in creative leadership work, and in com- 
munity educational programs such as teen-towns, 
‘outing, and summer camps for boys and girls. 

Basically we need to recognize two fundamen- 
tal principles with recard to the problem of char- 
ater education. Principle I is that character 
emphases are possible in all education. Mathe- 
matics should develop a keen desire for accuracy. 
History and civics should stress loyalty and hon- 
‘sty. Manual arts should stress dignity of labor 
ind efficient service to be rendered during time 
of employment. The fine arts should emphasize 
‘ppreciation for culture. Every teacher at every 
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level of the public school from the kindergarten 
through the state university is under obligation 
to lend his hearty support to the promotion of 
ethical values. 

Principle II is a corollary of the first and is to 
the effect that every agency in the community 
must cooperate in the program of Character Educa- 
tion. The business man ought to exemplify hon- 
esty and integrity in his business -transactions. 
Labor organizations should demonstrate character 
education through their personnel. The school, 
the church, the home, and society, as the com- 
munity reflects it, must all make their impressions 
for good on youth. 

However much education may try to accom- 
plish, it can not do the job alone. Too often, 
parents and teachers are blamed for spurts of 
hoodlumism and delinquency as though these 
groups were entirely responsible for the anti- 
social conduct. Investigation may reveal that rec- 
reational facilities in the community are limited 
or lacking; that many cases of adult crime and 
misbehavior are witnessed constantly by youth, 
much to their bewilderment; that there is little 
community stimulation toward good reading and 
wholesome intellectual interests; that in the mat- 
ter of developing desirable social relations be- 
tween the sexes during the critical adolescent pe- 
riod when youth is forced to solve its own prob- 
lems, young people are practically forced to fre- 
quent questionable resorts and to find outlets for 
excess physical energy in gang warfare or hot- 
rod races. 

The writer assumes that boys and girls today 
are traditionally no better or worse than they 
have always been. This is not a generation that 
is going to the dogs. But if adults wish to keep 
the younger generation out of the doghouse of 
moral despair, it will be necessary to recognize, 
as never before, that character education is a se- 
rious problem, and that the problem effects every- 
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With a Twinkle in My Eyes 


By ERNA 


(The adjustment to America means for every 
European an exploration into unknown territory: It 
means adventure. I have already told the story of 
my own adjustment to the U.S.A., to her customs, 
habits and people, but I have not yet told the story 
of my attempts to adjust to my profession—to my 
colleagues and students. It has certainly not been an 
easy task, for a foreign born instructor with a foreign 
accent, foreign manners and foreign ideas about 
higher education, to become accustomed to the re- 
quirem nts of teaching in the United States —E.B.) 

STILL remember rather vividly the feeling of 
I uneasiness I felt more than ten years ago when 
I was interviewed for my present position. The 
president of the university received me graciously, 
asked some questions about my teaching expe- 
riences in Berlin, Germany, where I had been a 
professor of psychology until 1933. He seemed 
pleased with my teaching experience in an English 
junior college and my “apprenticeship” in a 
girls college in Pennsylvania. But becoming more 
serious, he said not unkindly, “I have met a 
number of European professors who have come 
over here, and I must tell you that most of them 
did not fit in. Our students for one reason or 
another do not seem to like them very much. 
Perhaps you Europeans are too. demanding, too 
stiff, too rigid in your requirements and your 
dealings, with them. What do you think about 
these things?” 

Did I really see or did I imagine a twinkle 
in the president’s eye? He certainly did not look 
in an unfriendly way at this applicant with the 
German accent and the expression of a terrified 
rabbit on her face. Quickly I thought of a 
repartee and said, “Doctor W , I do not 
think I would be too stiff; people say I have a 
sense of humor, and I hope that the American 
students will notice it.” 

Did this bold remark get me the job? I, do 
not know; but it did not hinder my chances. 

I certzinly needed my sense of humor meeting 
the many situations I had to face in the next ten 
years. So much I had to forget, and so much 
to learn; the daily contact with faculty and stu- 
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dents and the demands of learning how to be. 
have and how not to behave required constant 
adjustment. 

I still get red in the face when I think of my 
first day in the department. In England I had 
learned ways of greeting colleagues and superiors 
which were different from the continental ones 
I had been accustomed to. But the Middle West 
with its large German population seemed to me 
to be more friendly, more congenial, so I forgot 
what I had learned in Britain; in the best con- 
tinental tradition I walked into the chairman's 
office and with a broad smile I called out cheer- 
fully, holding out my right hand to him, “Good 
morning, Dr. B——.”” When I came in at lunch 
time and repeated the same performance, he 
raised his eyebrows. When I arrived again at 
4:00 p. m., for the same, he was so noticeably 
embarrassed that I realized my genial German 
manners definitely were out of place. 

From the beginning I have been most anxious 
to fall in line with my colleagues. Perhaps I have 
tried to be too much of a conformist. A few 
years ago I asked a well meaning-member of the 
faculty how I could learn to act more like a full- 
fledged American college professor. Professor 
L seemed to be happy to help the greenhorn 
to comply with the American ways of behaving. 
“American instructors,” he said, ‘‘in general ac 
and think more independently than you. You still 
have to learn to contradict and to disagree. You 
still are too much of a conformist, at least out- 
wardly.” 

I do not think he realized that, in general, | 
wholeheartedly agree with American ways. 1 am 
not a conformist; I am a believer. I do not think 
contradiction for its own sake has any place i 
human relations. 

I had a German visitor in some of my classes 
last winter, a young secondary teacher from Stutt 
gart, Miss Schultz, who was eager to learn all 
about individual testing of intelligence. She visited 
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WITH A TWINKLE IN MY EYES 


my class of seniors in which we discussed certain 
procedures to make fourth graders more coopera- 
tive. When one of my suggestions did not appeal 
to the group, one bright boy spoke up. 

“I think I have a better suggestion, Miss Bar- 

He certainly did, and I agreed with him. My 
German friend felt differently. With deep con- 
cern in her voice she said in German after class, 
“Poor Miss Barschak, it is a shame that you have 
to put up with overbearing students like that boy. 
‘I have a better suggestion’—isn’t that awful!” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think so. His suggestion 
really was better. Why shouldn’t I admit it? 
It helped the class.” 

Miss Schultz looked at me without understand- 
ing, “That would never be allowed in Germany. 
Even today, as a full fledged teacher in a sec- 
ondary school, I would not talk like that to any 
superior of mine, and I would never, never have 
dreamed of speaking thus to one of my profes- 
sors, Or even an instructor.” 

Perhaps I would not have accepted the stu- 
dent’s suggestion myself in Germany years ago, 
but today I firmly believe in friendly discussion 
between students and instructor. If German teach- 
efs were to accept a student’s point of view with- 
out authoritarian bias they would have learned the 
first step in a democratic system of education. 

However I do not approve and understand all 
American educational values, goals, practices and 
procedures. Some aims puzzle me and I sincerely 
question them. 

One is the emphasis on “success” which per- 
meates the whole area of general education. This 
emphasis may be seen in all areas of American 
life. Grades, prizes for achievement in class, con- 
tests of all types, honor rolls, scholarships and fel- 
lowships reward the “eager beaver” from ele- 
mentary school up to the Ph.D. level. “Success” 
is a magic formula, the label attached to goals 
in business, industry, and politics. What does it 
teally mean? Does it mean returns in money, 
honor, and recognition, only? “Success,” as I 
understand its deeper meaning should also include 
the consciousness of a job well done, the inner 
satisfaction for which no monetary return, no 
honor roll is necessary. I feel that over-emphasis 
on the objective side of “success” is so great that 
we forget to stress the subjective experience and 
its inner rewards. To me there seems to be a 
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two-fold danger in this one-sided stress: not only 
the deeper meaning of achievement will be ob- 
scured but the rather cheap emphasis on the re- 
turns has bad effects. 

We also neglect the educational experiences 
so often accompanying failure. It seems to me 
that American educators, instead of stressing “‘suc- 
cess’” and nothing but success all the time, ought 
to teach youth to take failure in their stride. 

“Popularity” is another American goal which 
seems to me to be of doubtful value. Here again 
I question the meaning and its aim. What is 
““popularity?’’ What do boys or girls gain by striv- 
ing for it? “Popularity” certainly will not be ob- 
tained in school by scholastic efforts. It seems to be 
the ‘‘right thing to do,” to pretend, at least during 
adolescence, that it is enough in school just to 
“get by.” A “popular” student is not supposed 
to be a bookworm or one who is eager for scho- 
lastic honors. Failure to get a date for Saturday 
night is considered by many college students to be 
a more serious failure than falling down in 
grades. “Success” contributes to “popularity.” 
I ask myself the question over and over again: in 
which area is “‘success’’ a sure-fire ticket to “‘pop- 
ularity?”’ “Showing those profs,” being a “he- 
man,” a “good looker,” a “big wheel” about 
campus; these are the values. Honestly I do not 
know enough about the criteria for “popularity” 
for boys, but I know quite a bit about what makes 
gitls “popular” on campus, what enables them 
to get in with the “right crowd,” to be elected 
to campus offices and be popular with the boys. 
The right clothes, good looks, knowing when to 
talk and when to be silent, tact and ce je ne sais 
quoi are what attracts and no other language ex- 
presses it better than the two letters S. A. (Sex 
Appeal). But the question remains—is the game 
worth the candle? What do boys or girls gain in 
the long run by being “popular?” 

A third goal striven for by contemporary youth 
is ‘‘security.”” I have to confess that this moves 
me very deeply; perhaps because I myself have not 
known ‘“‘security’’ since adolescence, and also be- 
cause this goal seems to be unobtainable for our 
whole generation, older and younger alike. Why 
not admit that we have lost it? Why not teach 
youth to face the troubled times realistically? 

Some time ago I read an article about an 
inquiry into the professional wishes and desires 
of college graduates. The investigator was dis- 
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mayed to find that the majority of American col- 
lege graduates look askance at adverture and 
have nothing left of the pioneer spirit which 
motivated their forefathers when they eagerly 
forced the passage west toward the open frontier. 
A little house, a secure job, a small but steady 
income, a family (of 2 children, 1 boy-1 girl), 
and a car in the back yard was all Arnerican 22- 
year olds seem to care for today. Perhaps the 
memory of the depression still lingers in the 
consciousness of today’s youth. Perhaps they are 
afraid of facing the situation their parents faced. 

Wishful thinking, however, will not bring 
about economic or social security, and no political 
security seems probable for many years. Again, 
what about emotional security? A strong ten- 
dency for early marriage is very obvious among 
the younger generation. But our requirements for 
professional positions prolong the college years 
more and more. The older generation seems to 
hinder the realization of emotional security for 
the young instead of helping to gain it. 

This constant craving for success, popularity 
and security permeates the educational scene, work 
and play time alike. It is noticeable particularly 
in the area of boy-girl relationships. A special 
set of values exists here which would be of in- 
terest to investigate. The girls in their set of 
values show the importance of success, popularity 
and security even more than the boys. Should an 
American college girl take her studies seriously? 
Should she take them as seriously as her male 
classmates, or should she rather concentrate on 
a more desirable goal—finding a husband? 

I like to discuss these and other problems in 
American education as I see them in a small 
middle western college town. My professional 
work brings me into contact with various age 
levels among American youth. Testing and coun- 
seling for the local public schools and sometimes 
for the welfare department at the county seat, give 
me an opportunity to meet children of all ages. 
My teaching position enables me to meet the col- 
lege crowd. I like to tell their stories and their 
problems as I see them without scholarly pretense, 
without statistical data or objective test protocols. 
Perhaps a foreign-born instructor with a twinkle 
in her eye, may be able to make a small contri- 
bution towards helping to understand today this 
challenging group of young Americans who will 
be the America of tomorrow. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 333) 


body. Whatever the nature of the curriculum and 
subject matter may be and whatever methods of 
instruction are used, whether they be positive or 
negative; direct, or indirect; example, or ideal; jt 
is still a fact that Character Education is Every. 
body's Business. This is particularly true now 
more than ever before because there are more 
situations that present temptations to youth, soc- 
ety has given more freedom and leisure time to 
youngsters at an earlier age, and the strict, cate- 
chistical codes once so prominent are no longer 
exercising a controlling influence. The problem 
is not without solution, but certainly it will not 
solve itself. Character education must be re-vital- 
ized in the light of new conditions. Such recon- 
ditioning can become effective only when society 
accepts character building as a problem that is 
important to everyone, and in which everyone 
takes a part. Character Education indeed is Every- 
body's Business. 


ARE WE TWIGGING DEMOCRATS? 
(Concluded from page 310) 


attack, or destroy a bad object, that is, any thing 
or person that threatens to destroy a good one.” 
These may be termed negative, positive, and ag- 
gressive morality, respectively.™ 

Apparently, the one remaining stumbling block 
to the twigging of democrats is the inability of 
participants to agree on what are the “good ob- 
jects” that would be affected by the proposed ac- 
tion structure. Whenever group members can 
reach consensus on ‘good objects,” they should 
be able, guided by the conscience, or “seeing to 
gether,” of general ethics through the science of 
general semantics and the format of general 
group problem-solving procedures, to reach theit 
objective: communication for democratic action. 

Are democrats ‘‘good objects” in a democtati- 
cally oriented culture? Shall we, despite the pain 
on the production line and the strain on the con- 
sumption line, keep on trying to learn how to 
twig them until the earth is forested with stalwatt 
trees able to withstand the blows of hammers, the 
slashes of sickles, and the blasts of whatever force 
the anti-democrats anywhere choose to hurl at us. 

4 Roger E. Money-Kyrle, “Towards, a Common Aim—A Psy. 


choanalytical Contribution to Ethics,” The British Jowrnal of 
Medical Psychology, 22 (1944-46), 105-117. 
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Recruitment Bringing Results? 


By WILLIAM W. ARMENTROUT 


(The number of students earning degrees in insti- 
tutions of higher learning shows an annual decrease 
since June, 1950, yet the number majoring in Edu- 
cation shows a new record, at every degree level, 
each year since the close of World War II. 

A total of 101,810 (23.4 per cent) fewer college 
youth received bachelor’s degrees last June (1951- 
52) than the number who graduated in 1949-50. In 
Engineering, however, the proportionate drop looms 
nearly twice as large with a slump of 41.5 per cent, 
or about 20 per cent decline each year. The number 
of bachelor’s degrees in Business and Commerce, per- 
ennial leader in baccalaureates until 1951-52, has 
fallen 35.2 per cent since 1949-50. Not so Education, 
with 11.4 per cent more baccalaureate degrees last 
June (1951-52) than in 1949-50.—W. W. A.) 


UMERICAL declines, except at the doctorate 
level, currently characterize most of the 
more popular fields of education, such as english, 
history, economics, chemistry, biology, and soci- 
ology. Falling numbers mark the general trend 
in virtually all fields with few exceptions. Most 
striking of these exceptions is Education. 
Sponsors and workers in programs of teacher 
recruitment since World War II may find con- 
siderable interest in the contemporary trend of 
earned degrees conferred in higher education. A 
look at the recent series of Circulars No. 247, 
262, 282, 333, and 360 of the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, dated consecutively 
from 1947-48 to 1951-52, and entitled Earned 
Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Insti- 
lutions, reveals many significant facts. 


1949-1950, CREST OF THE WAVE 


The academic year 1949-50 marked the crest 
in the postwar wave of undergraduate degrees, re- 
flecting the large entering class of the fall of 1946 
when nearly 696,000 new students began their 
college careers. More students in the United 
States earned bachelor’s degrees in 1949-50 than 
ever before or since. Many in the group, totaling 
433,734 bachelor’s and first professional degree 
farers, continued into graduate schools. The fol- 
lowing year, 1950-51, marked the conferral of 
the highest total in history for the master’s or sec- 
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ond professional degrees. This master’s level peak 
stands at 65,132, rising from the 58,219 in 1949- 
50, and falling slightly to 63,471 in 1951-52. 
More received earned doctorate level degrees 
(7,683) in 1951-52, than ever before. 


More MEN GRADUATES 


One of the interesting facts of 1949-50 was the 
increased proportion of men receiving their first 
degrees from teachers colleges. In prewar years, 
men comprised about 33 per cent of the grad- 
uates. In 1949-50 the figure increased to 57 per 
cent. The decrease to 45 per cent in 1951-52 must 
be considered partially the result of notable year- 
ly increases in the number of women earning de- 
grees in education and to the decreasing number 
of veterans studying under the “GI Bill.” 

In 1947-48, 21,301 women earned bachelor’s 
degrees in education (not including physical edu- 
cation and home economics). In 1951-52 the to- 
tal reached 35,903. For men, the 8,393 earning 
bachelor’s degrees in education in 1947-48 grew 
to 16,157 in 1951-52. These latter figures, of 
course, are not limited to teachers colleges, but 
include all colleges and universities «onferring 
bachelor’s degrees in education. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE SWITCH TO EDUCATION 


Immediately following World War II, and un- 
til the 1951-52 academic year, business and com- 
merce stood first in the number of bachelor’s de- 
grees conferred. As late as the 1949-50 academic 
year, education still ranked third behind second- 
place engineering. In 1950-51, while the total 
of all baccalaureate degrees decreased, the num- 
ber receiving the bachelor’s in education increased. 
Education replaced engineering to rank second 
behind business and commerce. 

In 1951-52, while the baccalaureate total con- 
tinued to decline, education again granted more 
first degrees than ever before, and replaced busi- 
ness and commerce as the field in which most 
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students took first degrees. Education now ac- 
counts for 15.7 per cent of all bachelor’s degrees. 
Approximately 14 per cent of the total first de- 
grees are now in business and commerce, and en- 
gineering graduates have continued a surprising 
(and perhaps alarming) numerical decline for 
the past three years to comprise but 9.2 per cent 
of the total. 

Total degrees granted by the three top fields 
in numbers of bachelor’s degrees conferred during 
the past three years are as follows: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Business and Commerce 72,137 58,237 46,683 
(including Accounting) 
Engineering (all fields) 52,246 41,473 30,549 
Education (not including 
Industrial Arts and 
Physical Education) 46,635 51,531 52,060 



















Decline in total bachelor’s or first professional 
degrees conferred since the 1949-50 peak may be 
seen as follows: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
433,734 384,352 331,924 








MorE MASTER’S DEGREES IN EDUCATION 






As pointed out, the most master’s and second 
professional degrees ever conferred in this coun- 
try came in 1950-51 with a total of 65,132. Edu- 
cation, perennial leader in numbers at the master’s 
level, shows a numerical trend, similar to that at 
the bachelor’s level. While the total number of 
master’s degrees fell in 1951-52 to 63,471, the 
number in education withstood the trend and con- 
tinued to rise. Total master’s degrees granted in 
education (as separate from industrial arts and 
physical education) for the past three academic 
years are: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
18,311 22,209 24,538 













The 1951-52 total of master’s degrees in edu- 
cation (including industrial arts and physical edu- 
cation) stands at 26,382. This number is the vir- 
tual equal of the highest pre-war total for all 
master’s degrees granted in the year 1939-40. In 
that academic year the total for all master’s de- 
grees granted was 26,731. The 1951-52 total edu- 
cation conferrals of the master’s degree is nearly 
twice the number of a// master’s degrees granted 
in 1943-44 which was 13,414. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the fact a master’s degree can be earned 
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in more than 160 major subject fields of study 
(from accounting to zoology, including physio- 
logical optics and sanskrit) . 

In 1951-52, master’s degrees conferred in the 
field of education represent 38.7 per cent of all 
master’s degrees conferred. The second lar 
number occurs in engineering in which 4,091 (6.4 
per cent of the total) were conferred. Business 
and commerce ranks third with 6.0 per cent of 
the total. 


EDUCATION REPLACES CHEMISTRY 


Unlike total degrees conferred last year at the 
bachelor’s and master’s levels, the total earned 
doctor's degrees conferred in 1951-52 continued 
upward to a peak totaling 7,683. 

Like business and commerce which continually 
ranked first in degrees conferred at the bachelor's’ 
level, chemistry was not to be surpassed in the 
number of earned doctorate degrees until 1951- 
52. While the lead may be inconsiderabie, fig- 
ures and the recent trend may be worthy of note. 
In education (excluding industrial arts and physi- 
cal education) 1,061 doctor’s degrees were grant- 
ed. In chemistry, the total is 1,031. Including in- 
dustrial arts and physical education, the education 
total stands at 1,146. 

For the past three years doctorate degrees grant- 
ed in chemistry and education are as follows: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Chemistry (953) Chemistry (1,046) Education (1,061) 
Education (861) Education ( 933) Chemistry (1,031) 


Percentagewise, education may be said to com- 
prise 13.8 per cent of all doctor's degrees and 
chemistry 13.4 per cent. (M.D. and D.DSS. de- 
grees are not included in this category, but rather 
in all of the statistics cited here, at the level of first 
professional degrees. ) 

While engineering (all fields) and physics reg- 
ularly ranked behind chemistry and education in 
the number of doctorates, psychology now stands 
in third place with a total of 540 doctoral de- 
grees for 1951-52. 


THE 1952 FALL ENROLLMENT 


A recent report from the Office of Education 
(Circular No. 359, Fall Enrollment, 1952, ™ 
Higher Educational Institutions) reveals 2,148, 
284 students enrolled in junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities for the present academic yea. 

(Continued on page 342) 
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The Next F orty Years 


By EMERY STOOPS 


‘ou have just heard a review of fraternal and 
Y professional progress since the founding of 
Alpha Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in 1913. 
Suppose we now consider some changes that may 
take place in the fraternity and in education be- 
tween now and 1993.1 


Tue NExT Forty YEARS IN Put DELTA KAPPA 


Looking at the fraternity as a whole, a projec- 
tion of the following graph indicates conserva- 


GROWTH OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 
By Chapters and Membership 
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tively that we shall have 400-500 chapters, with 
more than 250,000 members in 1993. 


—_—_—_—— 

*An address given by the First Vice-President of Phi Delta 
March 7, 1953, at the 40th Anniversary commemoration 

of . founding ‘of Alpha Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in 
Ncisco, 
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* Emery Stoops (Alpha Epsilon 423) is Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 


By 1993, our international headquarters will 
have been housed in new permanent offices for 
more than a decade. Chapters will have been es- 
tablished in Canada, the British Isles, Mexico, 
and the Philippines. 

Looking at the immediate future, Phi Delta 
Kappa will call worldwide attention to the indis- 
pensability of Free Public Education at its semi- 
centennial celebration (probably at Alpha Campus 
Chapter), in 1956. Following this great conclave 
of leaders in education, Phi Delta Kappa will pub- 
lish proceedings which will represent the best 
and latest in the literature of the profession. 

Phi Delta Kappa is destined to continue its 
dynamic program of Research, Service, and Lead- 
ership, which adds up to strong and continuing 
support for public education. This focus of sup- 
port for public education is becoming more and 
more the fraternity program. A greatly ded 
budget and increased membership will make the 
fraternity a much stronger influence during the 
next forty years. 


THE Next Forty YEARS IN PuBLIC EDUCATION 


Now, what can we expect from public educa- 
tion between 1953 and 1993? Instead of the 28,- 
622,000 children and youth now attending our 
public schools, we may expect 44,000,000, or 
more—probably many more, depending upon 
whose figures you take, but at least a 50 per cent 
increase. What this means in terms of new class- 
rooms and teacher recruitment can be clearly seen. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION - 


Not only can we expect such a quantitative 
change in public education, but qualitative 
changes will be even greater. Consider school or- 
ganization between now and 1993. We may ex- 
pect larger schools and school districts. Unifica- 
tion and consolidation will continue. A screater 
variety of curricular offerings will b> er; «veut. 
Better financing is imperative. Some school sys- 
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tems will experiment with extended school year 
programs and longer terms. 

Our 1953 schools still follow a nine- or ten- 
months schedule which developed after 1850, 
when 80 per cent of the children lived on farms. 
Now only 14 per cent of these children need the 
summer months to help gather in the crops. Ex- 
pect, then, expanding summer school sessions, 
more demands for camp facilities, greater empha- 
sis upon summer health and recreation, and some 
actual experimentation with an eleven- or twelve- 
months school term. 

Camping and outdoor education during winter 
months is now a reality, and will be greatly ex- 
panded during the next 40 years. 

Look for the state to assume its rightful func- 
tion in the downward extension of education to 
the beginning years of life. These nursery schools 
will not, or should not, become wet nurse insti- 
tutions, but should shape, through expert techni- 
cal assistance, formative personality patterns that 
will facilitate learning, adjustment, and success in 
later life. 

Just as schools are showing greater concern for 
the beginners in life, they must also follow their 
graduates with better adult education, extension 
courses, guidance service, and rehabilitation. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


At present we can discern a trend toward closer 
school-community ties. More teachers and admin- 
istrators will be serving upon boards and commit- 
tees for hospitals, libraries, governmental agen- 
cies, business enterprises, and public philanthro- 
pies. At the same time, more lay citizens will be 
serving upon school committees and advisory 
councils to improve curriculums, buildings, guid- 
ance, student health, and finance. This closer 
school-community cooperation augurs well for a 
new era in public relations—one of mutual plan- 
ning, participation, and achievement. 

Look for increasingly higher occupational sta- 
tus for teachers. Higher status will come with 
better salaries, advanced training, social accept- 
ance, and public recognition. When teachers at- 
tain higher occupational status, more capable high 
school graduates will choose teaching as a career. 

Somewhere in America today the best teacher 
in our nation is drawing a salary roughly equiva- 
lent to that of the most neurotic and inefficient, if 
not dangerous, teacher in his school system. Be- 
fore 1993, some ingenious board of education will 
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surely find a way to reward a master teacher—a 
teacher who is the equivalent of 2 $25,000 a year 
man in business, industry, or the other professions, 
Masters of the teaching art should not be penal- 
ized too severely because of their career choice. 
Such teachers will best inculcate ideals of initia. 
tive and free enterprise into youth when they 
themselves, taste the flavor of free enterprise. 


’ 


INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 


As you look with me down the vista of the 
next 40 years, watch for evidences of the follow- 
ing instructional changes. Expect much more 
school emphasis upon health, human relations, 
mental hygiene, molding of attitudes, family life 
education, guidance, and citizenship. 

Child study, counseling service, occupational 
information, and adjustment therapy will be con- 
sidered as essential, even by laymen in 1993, as 
history, literature and mathematics are today. 
Mental health will be considered as important as 
physical health. A favorable classroom climate 
will go a long way toward reducing present day 
discipline problems. Specialized help from psy- 
chometrists, psychologists, and psychiatrists will 
be used to divert eccentric children from later 
entry into penal, corrective and mental institu- 
tions. Teachers will be trained to salvage those 
with mild neurotic tendencies who would other- 
wise end up in delinquency, divorce, nervous 
breakdowns, alcoholism, or occupational failure. 

We are beginning to do a reasonably good job 
for the mentally handicapped. Many states now 
spend much for the deficient, but little for gen- 
ius. Before 1993 we shall capitalize upon the c- 
pacities of the gifted and develop their talents 
with great benefit to themselves and to society. 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


No longer can this nation afford the luxury of 
wasting the talents of the gifted, nor of any other 
segment of our population. We all know that 
the Armed Services rejected more young men in 
World War II for educational deficiencies alone 
than were ever sent to the Pacific war zone. To- 
night we are engaged in a great Cold War, flam- 
ing into a paradoxical white heat in Korea and 
Indo-China, testing whether the free nations of 
the world or the greatest tyrants in recorded his- 
tory shall yet endure in 1993. As surely as the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton, just that surely this current war wi 
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wor, or lost, in the public classrooms of America. 
Public school teachers embody one of our last and 
greatest hopes for freedom. 

Knowing this, it is a crime against future gen- 
erations to neglect the development of productive 
capacities in all nationalities, races, economic 
dasses, (and don’t be too badly surprised) the 
women. Much has been said about the wastage 
which results from poor education of minority 
groups, but in World War II we learned that the 

eatest reserve of manpower was womanpower. 

I would not say that our women have been 
wasted exactly—bless their hearts—but they can 
make greater contributions in time of crisis to 
business, industry, and the professions. We must 
give more serious consideration during the next 
40 years to better education and guidance for 
women, minority groups, and financially handi- 
capped students. Complete mobilization is indis- 
pensable in our death struggle with tyranny. 

This struggle against tyranny also demands new 
and expanding types of education for a nation 
that has been involuntarily thrust into a role of 
world leadership. It will be through the special- 
ized training of diplomats, statesmen, jurists, 
scientists, production workers, teachers, and others 
that this country can best lead the free nations 
through a modern “‘Red’’ Sea of confusion, doubt 
and obstruction. 


New INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES 


Up to now we have considered mostly what 
shall be done; suppose we now consider only one 
example of how it may be done. When, you go 
home tonight, flip on your television switch. As 
you do so, remember that our founding fathers 
considered freedom of assembly an inalienable 
tight. But tonight we need not assemble at Inde- 
pendence Hall or near the Old North Church. 
One hundred sixty million of us can see history 
in the making, or listen to latest reports of the 
ascension of another tyrant. 

TV—what fantastic possibilities for education 
—or for competition to education. Rightly used, 
this new medium can outvault the barriers of 
assembly halls, economic classes and national 
boundaries, and carry the facts of history, science, 
mathematics and anthropology to all peoples. 

While higher learning was once the privilege 
of the economic and intellectual aristocracy, in 
the years to come any working girl can profit from 
@ television course as surely as farm girls now 
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rival their city cousins in the use of cosmetics, 
permanents and nylons. Educational television can 
be about as valuable or as useless as we make it. 
Its possibilities exceed our imagination. Through 
this and other modern media, we can win or lose 
our war of ideas. 


A THREAT TO PuBLic EDUCATION 


For the most part, this has been an optimistic 
—perhaps an over-optimistic—outlook. Just to 
keep our feet squarely upon the earth, may I raise 
one danger signal. Throughout this country today 
many voices are crying out against public educa- 
tion. Public schools, and public school men, are 
being accused of extravagance, inefficiency, Com- 
munist leanings and anti-Americanism. Some of 
our critics are honest but misguided; others are 
malicious and dangerous. At the recent conven- 
tion of the AASA in Atlantic City, some leaders 
in American education talked with grave concern 
about the rise in private school enrollment fol- 
lowing a scourge of attacks upon public education. 
Let me hasten to say that I am in no way criticiz- 
ing private schools, but rather defending public 
schools against gross injustice. 

Private school students in some sections of the 
East outnumber public school students. There are 
growing signs of increased competition from pri- 
vate schools in the West. Those who favor the 
spread of private school education argue that our 
public schools cost too much; that they are “pink,” 
and godless. As a Phi Delta Kappan and an edu- 
cator, I join in resenting these unfair attacks. They 
are vicious, often malicious, and always false. 

It is my thesis that public education is not an 
extravagance, but the wisest investment Ameri- 
cans have ever made. Furthermore, our public 
schools are graduating patriotic, loyal, young citi- 
zens. Their willingness to live, or to die for this 
country has been demonstrated again and again. 


RELIGIOUS SECULAR SCHOOLS 


Some have called our public schools godless 
and atheistic. Truly, this is the unkindest cut of all! 
Our teachers are God-fearing people, serving hu- 
manity at great sacrifice, with minimum economic 
rewards. Percentagewise, church membership in 
America has increased threefold since passage of 
the First Amendment. This increase in church 
membership has come from graduates who at- 
tended our public schools. Our men overseas have 
not pillaged, raped, and murdered like some 
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other conquering armies. They have expressed the 
highest charity and morality of any occupation 
force in history. ““Give me gum, chum’’ is the first 
English language that German and Korean chil- 
dren ever learn. It is commonplace to see a fa- 
tigued G.I. sitting on the hood of his jeep shar- 
ing his rations with war refugees. Is this the god- 
lessness ascribed to products of public schools? 

It is true that our public schools have not taught 
the sectarianism that private schools are free to 
teach, and God forbid that they ever should! Ba- 
sic morality and the spiritual growth of men and 
nations have forever displaced sectarian creeds 
and dogmas that have caused men to burn each 
other at the stake, and to hate their neighbors be- 
cause they wore different costumes, observed the 
Sabbath on different days, or baptized with or 
without water. I insist that secular public schools 
are teaching character, morality, citizenship, and 
the Golden Rule. This represents the best moral 
and the highest spiritual values that have been 
winnowed from the Oriental, Christian, and Jew- 
ish religions. Our public schools are not irre- 
ligious but they do foster religious principles, in 
contrast to any divisive system of sectarian schools 
which would disunify, fragmentize, and bewilder 
our people. 

Through our public schools we strive for rec- 
ognition of individual growth, social betterment, 
understanding of minority groups, and community 
cooperation. The tycoon’s son, who rides to school 
in a Cadillac, will play his heart out trying to take 
out interference for his Mexican halfback, who is 
struggling forward with the pigskin. No matter 
if a little girl's skin is yellow, red, or black, she 
can get an “A” by memorizing and reciting the 
great principles in the Gettysburg Address or the 
Twenty-Third Psalm. This is public school de- 
mocracy; this is practical Christianity—upon this 
Brotherhood of Man in action hangs all the Law 
and the Prophets. No, public schools are not god- 
less, but men who hurl that base epithet are. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF EDUCATION 


These attacks against us are false and will pass 
away. I do not believe that public education will 
wane. Truth will triumph. In 1993, public educa- 
tion will be far more indispensable in the minds 
of laymen than now. This victory for public edu- 
cation will not be automatic; it must be planned 
for and achieved. Schoolmen must put much 
greater effort into public relations activities. Our 
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public relations efforts to date have been ama- 
teurish, incidental, and unbudgeted. 

By 1993, public relations will be a total effort 
of all school personnel. Lay citizens will be called 
upon to participate in many school functions, 
After all, they furnish the children, the buildings, 
and the money. When they work with us, it wil] 
not be in their hearts to work against us. 

In conclusion, I predict great expansion for the 
fraternity and for public education. Truly, the edu- 
cator is coming into his own. Never have we 
faced greater opportunities and problems. But 
never have we had greater men in the persons of 
Phi Delta Kappans to meet and solve these prob- 
lems. If I should live to see 1993, I have great 
enough faith to believe that in public education 
all will be well. 





RECRUITMENT BRINGING RESULTS? 
(Concluded from page 338) 


This is a 1.5 per cent increase over the enrollment 
of 1951 and the first time since 1949 that total 
college enrollment has shown an increase. 

The slight overall increase last fall appeared 
in all types of institutions but the universities. The 
largest increase appeared in junior colleges (19.7 
per cent) and the second largest in theological 
schools (8.6 per cent). Next largest increase, 
however slight, was teachers colleges (defined as 
“those institutions devoted primarily to the train- 
ing of teachers’) with an increase of 2.1 per cent. 

Key to the trend at present, both as a rallying 
to the field of education and in total enrollment 
increases this year, appears to be the rapidly grow- 
ing number of women students in college. While 
it is true that total enrollment beginning this ace- 
demic year increased over 1951, actually there 
were 11,641 fewer men students enrolled. The 
increase in women students, however, jumped 
43,485 and is entirely responsible for the current 
total enrollment increase. 





How Wou.tp You HANDLE THIS PR PROBLEM? 


One classroom teacher asked her third and fourth- 
graders: “What did you or what didn’t you like 
about first and second grade?” 

One little girl said: “I would rather be dumb and 
have fun like in the first grade. Now we have to 
learn things. I'll be glad when I get it all learned 
so I can have fun some more.” 
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Not all PDK chapters send copies of their 
newsletters to the PHt DELTA KAPPAN office, 
although all are urged to do so. From those re- 
ceived since January 1, the following items of 
general fraternity and educational interest have 
heen combed. It is believed, also, that these items 
give a good picture of PDK at work.—L. A. 


A new graduate education building having automatic 
temperature control, automatic humidity control, one- 
way vision mirrors for observation of experimental 
dasses, audio-visual rooms and projection rooms for 
study groups, and complete tabulating and statistical 
machines for research work, is described by Alpha 
Alpha (Oklahoma). The building was put into use 
at the beginning of the current school year. 


Xi Chapter (Pitt) staged its annual Christmas meet- 
ing with dinner for members and their ladies. A pro- 
gram of Christmas music complete with orchestra, cho- 
rus, and soloists, with all parts taken by chapter mem- 
bers, was enjoyed. A special tribute was paid to the 
work of Coit Hoechst who has prepared and presented 
the annual Christmas program “for many years now.” 


Delta Field (Fresno) and Xi Field (Sacramento) 
report a study of adult education in California, con- 
ducted by John E. Carpenter of the latter chapter. 
While the findings are too long for publication here 
the study shows a great deal of misinformation is cur- 
rent concerning the scope of adult education in that 
State. 


Teaching agriculture in one of the largest cities of 
the country may seem far-fetched, and even after nine 
years of it, “Farmer” Ed Schoffstall (Alpha Eta 536) 
says, “I am still amazed that such a department is 
possible.” Not only is agriculture taught in Philadel- 
phia but the department has 14 teachers and over 300 
students. Students may take a full academic program 
of English, social studies with an agricultural slant, 
mathematics and science, even German for those aspir- 
ing to the forestry service. Those taking agriculture 
a an industrial subject accent the practical,’ including 
foriculture, horticulture, market gardening, landscap- 
ing, flower arrangement, dairying, small-animal hus- 
bandry, poultry, and machinery operation and mainte- 
hance. In summers, students work on farms or other 
commercial enterprises in agriculture. Last year they 
taned over $47,000. Brother Schoffstall states that “my 
dasstoom is roofed by the blue canopy of heaven.” 


“The public schools are an instrument of organized 
society, created and operated by organized society, and 
ced by organized society—to accomplish what or- 
ganized society wants.” So stated C. C. Trillingham 
(Alpha Epsilon 366), Los Angeles County superintend- 
tat of schools, in an address to the City-County Insti- 
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Among Our Chapters 






tute dinner sponsored by Metropolitan Los Angeles 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Members of Eta Field (Santa Barbara) are proud 
of the distinction conferred upon their fellow member, 
Emanuel E. Ericson (Alpha Epsilon 770), who re- 
ceived the American Vocational Association “Ship's 
Citation” for outstanding national service and leader- 
ship in the field of industrial arts. The citation was con- 
ferred at the annual meeting in Boston. 


Beta Kappa Field (Long Beach) states that with al- 
most 90 members and guests present, their January 
meeting was the greatest in both quality and quantity 
in the history of that chapter. George Dotson (Delta 
627), Stanford University, spoke on “Education for 
Community Living.” Dr. Dotson said that while adult 
education has many friends in California, it should be 
given a wide definition and its areas better defined. 


Beta Chi (College of the Pacific) assisted in the meet- 
ings of the California Education Research Association, 
held at the College on March 20 and 21. Ray Stevens 
(Beta Chi 47) was co-chairman of the CERA meeting. 


Temple University’s Alpha Eta sponsored one of the 
gala affairs at Temple this current year, the Reading 
Clinic banquet. Educators from all parts of the United 
States and from Canada and Sweden were present. The 
meeting was addressed by Dr. Paul Witty, who was 
heard by 450 people attending. 


Arthur Lerner (UCLA) reported to Alpha Epsilon 
a study in group counseling with male alcoholics. He 
reports: “Responsible leaders in rehabilitation work at 
correctional institutions are coming to believe that the 
high rate of delinquency and social maladjustment can 
be charged to the public schools.” 


Beta Gamma (George Washington University) pre- 
sented a two-page hand-lettered, illuminated citation 
“for extraordinary services and outstanding leadership 
as president of the University during the past quarter 
of a century” to Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin. The beautiful 
citation is the result of committee work covering a pe- 
riod of two years. 


A Catholic and a public educator discussed the pros 
and cons of the provocative question, “Are parochial 
schools a divisive influence in our culture?” before 
Alpha Chi (UCLA). 


Carl Larson (Lambda 411) of Alpha Field (San 
Francisco) has not missed a meeting of the chapter in 
14 consecutive years. Are there others with as good or 
better records? 


A 16-page directory of members containing approxi- 
mately 840 names was published by Rho (New York 
University), in November. 
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Alpha Nu (Kentucky) decided to concentrate its 
efforts for the school year on the development of a 
minimum foundation program of education for Ken- 
tucky. The chapter endeavored to integrate its work 
on this project with the efforts of the various national 
commissions. 


Nu Field (Chicago) sponsored a special holiday 
luncheon for down-state members attending the Illinois 
Education Association meeting. Vernon Heath, vice- 
president of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the educational committee, and who has 
been active in teacher recruitment for more than five 
years, was the principal speaker. The text of Mr. 
Heath's talk was published in the February PH! DELTA 
KAPPAN. 


Hans Becker, German school teacher who toured the 
United States several years ago and met many Phi 
Delta Kappans in the process, writes Alpha Omega 
(Wayne) as follows: “I’m teaching in Buneldorf. I 
have the fifth and sixth grade now, 47 boys, and I 
still like teaching as I always did. Forty-seven boys is 
unusual in the States, but I get along very well with 
them. My American experiences are of great value to 
me. I do a lot of things which are not so common in 
German schools. Much has been done for our schools 
during the past years. Best of all, the interest of the 
communities in the school and its needs is growing. 
Yet the ‘inner reform’ of our school system is still 
dissatisfying. I mean a change of goals and methods and 
curriculum, especially in our high schools.” 


Alpha Iota Field (Mississippi College) suggests that 
Kappans read The Geography of Hunger, by José de 
Castro, published by Little Brown and Co., 1952. This 
book develops the thesis that overpopulation is the re- 
sult of starvation. Heretofore, most have held that just 
the reverse is the case, i.e., that starvation is the result 
of overpopulation. 


“Modern woman is one of civilization’s unsolved 
problems. They are a problem to themselves, to chil- 
dren, to other women, and particularly to men,” de- 
clared Major Gabriel D. Ofiesh before a meeting of Xi 
Field (Sacramento). Women are frustrated because it 
appears to be a man’s world in which he dominates in 
law, in economics and in physical prowess. Major 
Ofiesh’s view is that the capacity of the child to with- 
stand the world’s evils and his ability to grow lies in 
the hands of women. By the time a child reaches his 
tenth year his personality is pretty well set. Unfortu- 
nately, promotions in educational circles go to those 
who teach in high school and college, while the pri- 
mary teacher has the major function of developing a 
child’s personality. Said Major Ofiesh, further, “Look- 
ing at them objectively, you may find the successful 
woman in our society to be (1) married to a healthy 
male, (2) rearing four children, (3) obtaining a deep 
sense of achievement in her home.” 


Carl Cooper, president, Beta Eta (Western Michigan) 
and faculty sponsor of the local FTA chapter for 15 
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years, was honored for thirty years of service to edu. 


cation with life memberships in the NEA and MEA. 


Members of Beta Field (St. Louis) will have an 
active part in celebrating the centennial of Central Hi 
School in St. Louis, “the oldest public high school west 
of the Mississippi River.” The celebration will take 
place on May 20, 1953, in Kiel Auditorium. About one 
hundred slides showing views of the school from early 
days up to the present have been made, and are ayail. 
able to educational organizations, together with com. 
mentary thereon. 


Xi Field (Sacramento) summarized a recent discus- 
sion of selective recruitment as follows: 1. Eliminate 
griping from within. 2. Interest the local community, 
3. Provide elementary and high school students with 
accurate information concerning the teaching profes. 
sion. 4. Add fifth year of training. 5. Enlist the young 
men, even for the primary grades. 6. Get legislation to 
provide scholarships. 7. Be informed, read abstracts 
provided. 8. Have chamber of commerce distribute 
propaganda as in Illinois. 9. Organize a steering com- 
mittee representative of civic groups. 10. Use CTA’s 
full-time Field Representative on Teacher Recruitment. 
11. Utilize the excellent films in the State department 
of education and in the Sacramento county superinten- 
dent's office. 


Beta Gamma (George Washington) is one of a par- 
ticipating group in the newly-formed education council 
of the University. This council was formed to coordi- 
nate student activities in the school of education, to 
stimulate active participation of students and faculty 
in affairs of the student body, to strengthen student- 
faculty relationships, and to encourage professional de- 
velopment among students of the school of education. 


One of the top Phi Delta Kappa events of 1953 to 
date was the celebration of the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of Alpha Field Chapter, observed March 7. A 
yearbook prepared in 1918-20, and published the latter 
year, is credited with crystallizing fraternity thought and 
of bringing national attention to the importance of 
alumni chapters of the fraternjty. 


Beta Rho (New Mexico) has done itself proud with 
publication of a five-page mimeographed brochure with 
printed cover, under the direction of its selective re- 
cruitment committee. In addition to pointing out the 
need and opportunity for service, the committee states: 
“It was formerly believed that the salary item was the 
greatest disadvantage to teaching. However, at the pres- 
ent time the average teacher in the United States re- 
ceives $3,600 a year. Most teachers are on duty 180 
days a year and at that rate the pay is $20 a day, of 
about $3.50 an hour.” On this basis, the comparison 1s 
more favorable, but even so, the committee states that 
teachers will continue to work for higher wages, com 
parable to those of other professions requiring similar 
college preparation, and that meanwhile they will have 
the satisfaction of serving their country in an important, 
stimulating and satisfying task. 
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: The eighth annual officers’ training school of South- 
en California chapters of Phi Delta Kappa was held 
at Claremont College, April 11, under the direction of 
Arthur T. Tait, coordinator for the Southern California 
area. These schools are designed to furnish both infor- 
mation and inspiration to new officers. 


Alpha Rho Field (Bakersfield) says, referring to the 
District II conference: “The highlight of the conference 
was found in a few off-the-cuff remarks by Osman Hull, 
who pointed out that not only do fine men make Phi 
Delta Kappa what it is, but Phi Delta Kappa can be 
very effective in making leaders of its members, and a 
primary aim of each chapter should be to organize so 
that provision is made for its members to achieve their 
maximum stature.” 


The editor of Alpha Rho Field (Bakersfield) hits the 
nail on the head: “We, as teachers, can influence many 
desirable students into our profession. But, we can only 
do it by setting examples which point out the worth of 
our work. We must stop our complaining—and praise 
our profession; we must speak of teaching, with pride, 
instead of trying to hide the fact we are teachers; we 
must do away with the passive approach of hoping peo- 
ple will pity us; we must join with others in the profes- 
sion, to build our profession into the desirable vocation 
that we as Phi Delta Kappans know it to be.” Then 
he quotes a study made at North Texas State College 
that, “45.5% of teacher trainees report that some teacher 
or teachers had done most to encourage them to enter 
the profession.” 


Tau (Pennsylvania) is working cooperatively with 
the Educational Alumni Association in attempting to 
evaluate and to report on recent events in the School 
of Education of that institution, particularly the elimi- 
nation of physical education, music and business edu- 
cation from the department. The school of education 
faculty is reported as favoring the retention of these 
programs. The removal of a vice-dean for “budgetary 
reasons” is also being questioned by the group. Two 
pertinent questions posed by the investigating commit- 
tee are: “Who determines curriculum—the faculty or 
the budget committee?” and, “Is it morally wrong for 
the University to abandon students who have enrolled 
in major fields with the understanding that this work 
would be completed at the University?” 


Beta Kappa Field (Long Beach) reports that bids are 
in for nine new permanent buildings at Long Beach 
State College with ground breaking promised within 
30 days. The prospect of nine buildings going up at the 
same time has lifted spirits 100%. 


Zeta Field (Detroit) adopted the following resolu- 
tions at its March meeting: 

“That the national organization of Phi Delta Kappa 
be urged to take whatever action may be necessary to 
discourage the use of any script in such radio or tele- 
"sion programs as Mr. Peepers and Our Miss Brooks 
vhich may be detrimental to the teaching profession 
in the possible recruitment of teachers.” Motion carried. 
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“That the state coordinator of Phi Delta Kappa be 
urged to write to the various chapters in the State with 
the idea of securing their support in writing to the 
radio and television sponsor of Mr. Peepers and Our 
Miss Brooks, protesting anything that may be said 
over such programs which may be detrimental to the 
teaching profession in the possible recruitment of teach- 
ers.” Motion carried. 


As befits its status as one of the founding chapters, 
Gamma (Missouri) carries out each year a rather am- 
bitious program. Each January, Gamma is official host 
at a banquet for the Missouri association of school ad- 
ministrators. In 1952, 265 guests were present. Last 
June, Gamma entertained over 300 educators attending 
a special meeting to hear the preliminary report of the 
Citizens Commission’s Study of Education in Missouri. 
Gamma also supplies a program each year for a Phi 
Delta Kappa luncheon during the state teachers con- 
vention. A fried chicken stag picnic for members is 
staged each year at the close of the summer session at 
MU. Last summer over 200 members attended, enjoy- 
ing reunion activities as well as an inspiring emeritus 
membership ceremony and initiation service. All Mis- 
souri University students from abroad are the guests 
of Gamma at an annual Christmas banquet. Last year 
172 members, wives and guests from abroad attended 
this event. Each year a joint MU-KU banquet is held 
in neutral Kansas City territory where Phi Delta Kap- 
pans from KU’s Kappa chapter, MU’s Gamma chapter, 
and Kansas City’s Theta Field chapter gather for an 
evening of fellowship. Gamma keeps contact with over 
1,000 members through a quarterly newsletter (8 to 12 
mimeographed pages) and maintains an active local 
address list of 140 names for meeting announcements, 
flash-letters and news of special events. Gamma backed 
the constitutional amendment proposal increasing the 
bonding limits of school districts from 5% to 10% of 
their assessed evaluation. Gamma’s endorsement of this 
amendment was published in newspapers and bro- 
chures, and in addition, the Chapter conducted a post- 
card barrage upon qualified voters urging a favorable 
ballot for the amendment. The amendment carried last 
November 4 by a substantial majority. Gamma also 
backed the reorganization and re-vitalizing of a dor- 
mant Future Teachers of America organization on the 
campus of the University of Missouri. At this time over 
60 undergraduates and qualified students have joined. 


Zeta (Chicago) discusses the function of its luncheon 
meetings. Some members are reported to feel that these 
luncheon meetings “have oscillated between unannounced 
social get-togethers and incomplete business meetings.” 
The consensus is that they should not, at least ordi- 
narily, be used to transact chapter business but rather 
should be frankly social or used for speakers to address 
members in a very brief and informal manner. 


Under the heading, Research in Progress, Alpha Rho 
(Johns Hopkins) reports that one study shows “corre- 
lation between improvement in attendance and court 
findings of neglect, beginning to approach a point of 
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significance, possibly indicating that the primary re- 
sponsibility for attendance falls on the parents.” An- 
other study undertaken in collaboration with Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene will attempt to find the 
relation, if any, of premature birth to mental retarda- 
tion and to behavior problems. 


Alpha Mu (Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley) made selective recruitment the subject for dis- 
cussion at their January meeting. The recommendations 
of a distinguished panel and of other members present 
are as follows: 
la. That a brochure on “Teaching as a Career” be 
published. 

b. That a teaching unit for use in high schools on 
the same topic be published. 
(It was recommended that two committees be ap- 
pointed to organize such materials. ) 

2a. That more publicity be given to overcoming such 

stereotypes as “anyone can teach.” 

b. That even more publicity be given to measures 

encouraging men to enter the teaching profession. 

3. That direct effort be made to get clubs, lodges 

and individual citizens to establish more scholar- 
ships for teachers. 

4. That their own graduates in Colorado and in 

other states be utilized as a primary agency for 
teacher recruitment. 


George H. McLane, Alpha Epsilon (USC) has been 
appointed administrative assistant to Governor-designate 
Samuel W. King of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Alpha Iota Field (Mississippi College) calls attention 
to one of the good books of 1952, Growing Up In An 
Anxious Age, published by the ASCD and representing 
the cooperative effort of a number of specialists: edu- 
cators, psychologists, mental hygienists, social workers, 
guidance specialists, psychiatrists, sociologists, pediatri- 
cans, social anthropologists, economists, and others. 
Each specialist contributes from a rich knowledge of his 
own particular area, but the focus throughout the book 
is upon meeting more adequately the needs of boys and 
girls, children and youth in a world of anxiety as well 
as of opportunity. The volume is not a long one but 
presents actual problems faced by boys and girls grow- 
ing up in today’s world and comes to grips with the 
major tensions of our times. 


Tau (Pennsylvania) reports that Herrick Young (Tau 
369), executive director of the International House Asso- 
ciation, is on a world tour to confer about new Inter- 
national Houses in Rome, Cairo, Manila, and Tokyo. 


Francis L. Bacon, sponsor of UCLA’s Alpha Chi 
Chapter, was luncheon speaker at the annual meeting 
of NASSP in Los Angeles. The luncheon was co-spon- 
sored by Alpha Chi, Alpha Epsilon, and Epsilon Field 
chapters. Dr. Bacon’s subject was “Mr. Principal, What 
Now?” He concluded his remarks with a challenge to 
PDK to, “Lead the fight to avoid the monopoly of 
mediocrity in American education.” Dr. Bacon said 
that what is needed most is a combined effort of lay- 
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men and school personnel for a critical and construc. 
tive analysis of public education. 


Alpha Eta (Temple) heard Judge William Tomlinson 
describe the dilemma in which the Western nations find 
themselves. In the interest of collective security, West. 
ern Germany must be made the strongest nation ip 
Europe; but that would make her top-dog, a prospect 
which alarms the other nations who recall her pas 
philosophy and past performance. Mr. Tomlinson doubts 
whether that philosophy has changed. He states that 
most Germans live for the day of restoration. They la- 
ment that, following the Remagen break-through, Amer. 
ica failed to join them in an assault on Russia. Says 
Mr. Tomlinson, “Western Europe looks to us, 
with misgiving, to lead the free nations, to control Ger- 
many by influence and example. We have an unsought 
responsibility in leading the world. Our leadership must 
be intellectual, imaginative, and moral. Europeans are 
not sure that we have what it will take, namely, slow, 
steady striving, perhaps for generations—a pace quite 
different from our usual impatience to get things done 
in a hurry.” 


In the summary of the work of the District Con- 
ference in District II, the following observation is made: 
“The presentation of the work of the four national com- 
missions was followed by a period of general discus- 
sion. Comment seemed to center around two main areas. 
One was the need to bring about better support and 
understanding of public education. Here it was sug- 
gested that, as we develop workable ideas and tech- 
niques, they should be shared with others. We must be 
careful to use our best representatives in bringing edu- 
cation to the public. We also need to develop units of 
instruction on education and its role in the community. 
The other area was the need to bring the spirit of the 
national commissions into our chapter activities. This 
can be accomplished best by means of an action pfo- 
gram with meetings and activities devoted to our major 
purposes.” 


Beta Xi Field (Redlands) heard Kenyon J. Scudder, 
superintendent of- the California Institution for Men de- 
scribe the development of that institution from the be- 
ginning, when he and two members of his staff trans- 
ported the first inmates by bus, in 1941. Mr. Scudder, 
author of the current book Prisoners Are People, x 
plained that the whole atmosphere and training at the 
institution contributes toward building a sense of be- 
longing and of personal dignity in the minds of those 
whose social status has degenerated to zero prior to 
their arrival. He also made a plea in favor of expending 
more fuads at the local level on educational guidance. 
Potential delinquents might be saved from serving 
terms in state institutions where rehabilitation is much 
more difficult and extremely costly. Some of the sigail- 
cant figures quoted by Mr. Scudder are: 

1. Of the 600,000 arrests made in California every 
year, 14,000 are felony cases. 

2. $100,000,000 is spent in California each yeat 
toward the administration of justice. 
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3, Eighty per cent of Chino inmates have no trained 
skill before entering prison. 

4, Ninety-eight per cent of those who go to prison 
will return to our communities some day. 


Xi (Pitt) has been active in gaining consideration of 
the Ackley report on the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. The committee was instructed to do 
everything possible to focus attention on this report and 
to urge action along the lines indicated in it. Quoting 
from a letter from the committee: “Public school ad- 
ministrators, who contact the Department of Public In- 
struction in the course of their duties, are practically 
unanimous in their judgment that the morale of mem- 
bers of the department staff is at an all-time low. It is 
the common experience, also, that the services a state 
department of education should render to the schools 
under its supervision are extremely limited in the case 
of the Department of Public Instruction. This is prob- 
ably due to the low morale referred to before and also 
to inadequate staffing.” 

The committee asked individuals and professional or- 
ganizations to use every legitimate effort to elevate the 
State Department of Public Instruction to the place of 
leadership it should hold in the education of Pennsyl- 
vania children. 


The newest Field Chapter, Beta Xi (Redlands) in- 
vited C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of schools for 
los Angeles County, to address one of their first meet- 
ings. Superintendent Trillingham spoke on “Present 
Criticism of Education and What the Administrator 
Can Do About It,” summarizing his remarks as fol- 
lows: 

1. Consider the organization of lay advisory groups. 
Best results are obtained when they are organized in 
advance of problems. 

2. Avoid taking the defensive, but admit our short- 
comings and maintain a good evaluation program. 

3. Expose those who sell dissention through pam- 
phlets. Work through PDK, NEA, CTA, and organiza- 
tions interested in welfare of education. 

4, Establish a well-rounded program of public rela- 
tions in which the public participates. 

a. Explain the nature of pupil population of today 

as compared to that of thirty years ago. 

b. Inform the people about the nature of today’s edu- 

cational program. 

¢. Show why all children don’t do as well as parents 

expect that they should. 

5. Publicize the break-down on the cost of educa- 
tion, the need for well-qualified teachers and adequate 
equipment. 

§. Emphasize the things that are right in schools. 

7. Attempt to evaluate the criticism of our critics. 


R. N. Bush, professor of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, addressed Alpha Field (San Francisco) at their 
February meeting on “New Frontiers in Administrator- 
Teacher Relationship.” Dr. Bush traced major shifts 
in the study of educational problems over the past 30 
Yeats. He described the 20’s as the Terman-Thorndyke 
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era with emphasis on measurement; the 30’s as show- 
ing the influence of Freud, with individual differences, 
mental hygiene, protest with the status quo, and a 
philosophical attack on educational problems; the 40's 
with impending war and totalitarianism, with emphasis 
on general education. Dr. Bush described the 50’s as a 
period in which the study of psychiatry, sociology and 
anthropology will be used to improve professional com- 
petency. He also predicted changes in training materials 
with the study of case materials and case methods be- 
coming more important. Dr. Bush also pointed out sev- 
eral causes of poor relationships, among them friction 
caused by our vertical hierarchy, lack of closeness be- 
tween individuals, and inability of administrator to 
treat teachers as individuals. He expressed this aptly 
when he stated that it was a matter of “treating every 
teacher differently by making all teachers feel equally 


‘treated.” Habit patterns of caution, compromise and 


delay, and the recognition of the “importance of people 
in the organization” were considered as challenging is- 
sues to be studied. 

Teachers are most critical of the educational leader- 
ship exercised by administrators and the speaker indi- 
cated the attacks which had been made on this prob- 
lem. Dr. Bush recommended a re-examination of the 
administrative role and the establishment of pilot 
studies as possible solutions. 


Delta Field (Fresno) carries a page in each news- 
letter entitled, “Let’s Read” edited by Ralph Evans. A 
short list of current readings in education is listed. The 
Delta Field newsletter also quotes H. O. Schorling of 
Fresno State College as follows: Under the Japanese, 
Korea had 2,694 elementary schools with 21,579 rooms. 
These were increased to 3,442 schools including 34,039 
classrooms. Even so, double sessions were scheduled in 
order to accommodate children to the available space. 
Sixty per cent of these school facilities were totally 
destroyed during the Red invasion. Even in 1948, only 
16% of the eligible high school students were able to 
attend school. If universal high school education could 
be afforded, Korea would need four times as many high 
schools and three and one-half times as many teachers 
as she had at the time of the invasion. Says Professor 
Schorling, “There, but for the Grace of God, go our 
children.” 


Alpha Rho (Johns Hopkins) quotes the monthly pub- 
lication of the Columbia University Press as follows: 
“When William R. Parker, secretary of the Modern 
Language Association and Editor of its PMLA, starts 
his own university, he intends to give Ph.D. diplomas 
that will completely disintegrate in ten years. “There is 
more than one way to skin a sheep,’ he writes, ‘and 
ours would make degrees eventually null and void. 
All graduates who return to us for new doctorates will 
then be awarded fellowships to some other university, 
where they will be required to sit under one or two top 
scholars in their chosen fields and also to take a num- 
ber of less specialized courses in other disciplines. This 
done, we shall happily mail them a brand-new docto- 
rate, guaranteed to last exactly one more decade.’” 





Alpha Lambda (Boston University) invited Benjamin 
Fine, education editor of the New York Times, to speak 
at the January initiation meeting. Dr. Fine suggested 
three educational problems in American education: 

1. Teachers working outside of school. 

2. Overcrowded and outmoded schools. 

3. Dangerous, derelict school buildings. 

Mentioning the 8,000 citizen groups that are helping 
educators to combat these and other problems of our 
schools, Dr. Fine cited the following five road-blocks as 
detrimental to a sound educational program: 

1. Financial neglect—the budget is usually the whip- 
ping boy. 

2. Mental climate—testrictions on teachers about 
marriage, smoking, etc. 

3. Physical equipment—600,000 new classrooms need- 
ed—30,000 to 60,000 teachers have had no high school 
education. 

4. Social climate—inequality of educational opportu- 
nity for teachers. There are 1,200 colleges listing teacher 
training facilities, but actually, there are only about 300 
worth sponsoring. 

5. Emotional climate—the greatest road-block, the 
danger of labels such as “subversive,” “too much time 
on frills,” and “wasting the taxpayer’s money.” 


The nominating committee of Alpha Field (San 
Francisco), in presenting a slate for the coming year, 
made the following observations regarding rotation in 
office, after explaining that the nominating committee 
did not wish to perpetuate such a policy as permanent: 
“The faithful and successful performance of the duties 
of one office is a strong indication that a person will fill 
another office with equal success. The wise and prudent 
policy would seem to be that, in suggesting the name 
of a member of the fraternity for a particular office, 
the person selected should be the one who, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, is best qualified to fulfill its 
duties and accept its responsibilities. Service to the 
fraternity as a member or as an officer is one, but only 
one, of the qualifications which should be considered 
in such selection.” 


Zeta (Chicago) mentions a study, “The Courts and 
the Administration of College Students and Faculty” 
in which decisions of the higher state and federal courts 
are summarized, together with a systematic organiza- 
tion of the principles of law applicable to practical 
problems of personnel administration. College govern- 
ing boards are invested with powers received from legis- 
lative authorization (charters) and courts have further 
defined these powers. Most courts now regard the rela- 
tionship between the student and college as contractual. 
This concept has been applied to cases involving college 
admissions, tuition, student behavior, degrees, and ex- 
pulsions. Rights and duties of faculty members are usu- 
ally defined more explicitly by written contract. 


Alpha Iota Field (Mississippi College) sponsored a 
breakfast for Mississippi educators at the annual school 
administrators conference in Jackson, Mississippi. Shir- 
ley Cooper, assistant executive secretary of the AASA, 
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addressed the meeting, pointing out that, “We need 
to give education a moral fiber. The direction is toward 


emphasizing in education the moral aspect. Another im. 9 


portant trend is the coming to a place of prominence 
in the community of the younger group, in contrast to 
the older group usually found in community govern. 
ment.”” Dr. Cooper also said, “Industry will be coming 
into the southeast and this will make for difficult prob. 
lems in school administration, but this condition will 
be invigorating to the southeastern section of the United 
States.” 


Beta Epsilon (Maryland) conducted a series of high- 
ly interesting meetings on “What Others Would Have 
Us Do.” Among the speakers were a labor leader, a pub- 
lic official, a business leader, a minister, an attorney, and 
Governor Theodore McKeldin. The attorney, Judge 
Alfred E. Noyes, pointed out the great need for teach- 
ers with friendly and ingratiating personalities “above 
all other considerations.”” He feels that many children 
do not get love and attention at home (at all social 
levels), and that the schools, therefore, must supply 
those elements of understanding of and interest in the 
students, which every child needs. Further, the need to 
recognize achievement, no matter how little or insig-. 
nificant, is incumbent upon teachers to “bring out the 
best” in children. 

With long experience in juvenile court work, Judge 
Noyes expressed the opinion that teachers are not now 
getting enough psychology and sociology in pre-teaching 
training, pointing out that the teacher, above all other 
professionals, must be trained in sociology and psychol- 
ogy if he is to be really effective. He feels the same 
applies to law training—much more training in the 
social sciences is needed if lawyers are to do the best 
job they could do. He made the suggestion, also, that 
community study be made a “must” in teacher-training 
institutions, since most teachers seem to be inadequately 
trained in even the fundamentals of community organi- 
zation. 


THE JUNE IsSUE OF THE MAGAZINE 


Since many members will be on the move for 
vacations and otherwise at the close of the school 
year, the June issue of the magazine may go astray 
unless proper arrangements are made by the mem 
ber, with the local postmaster. The Homewood 
office is dependent upon the member for address 
changes. Please keep that office informed of 
changes of address which are to be in effect for 
the magazine year, October to June. Summer ad- 
dresses and temporary change of address need not 
be reported. Members should also keep their chap- 
ters informed of address changes. 


What the best and wisest parent wants for his 
own child, that must the community want for all tts 
children.—John Dewey. 
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Keeping Abres 


The International Council of the World Confed- 
eration of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) will 
convene in England this July 28-August 1. Any 
member of Phi Delta Kappa who plans to be in Eng- 
land at that time is asked to write Chris A. DeYoung, 
chairman, Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational Cooperation, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on March 14 unanimous- 
ly approved the following resolution proposed by the 
National Chamber’s Committee on Education: 

“We reaffirm our faith in the American school sys- 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
1953 Meetings 


American Library Assn., Los Angeles, June 
21-27, 1953. 

Centennial Action Program, NEA and affiliated 
associations, Miami Beach, June 24-26, 1953. 

National Conference, NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
Miami Beach, June 24-27, 1953. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Mi- 
ami Beach, June 29-30, 1953. 

National Education Association, Miami Beach, 
June 28-July 3, 1953. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
Miami Beach, June 29-July 2, 1953. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Kalamazoo, Mich., August 24-26, 1953. 

National Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of Schools, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Omaha, October 11-14, 1953. 

American Education Week, November 8-14, 
1953. 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, November 12-14, 1953. 

National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
Buffalo, November 26-28, 1953. 


1954 Meetings 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, February 11-13, 1954. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 13-18, 1954. 

National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Milwaukee, February 20-24, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, San Francisco, February 21- 
26, 1954, 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 


| Chicago, March 26-31, 1954. 
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tem and our belief in the integrity, the conscien- 
tious purpose and the patriotism of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who administer its affairs, 
supervise its functions and staff its classrooms. 
“The American school system has been a power- 
ful safeguard for our free institutions and a bul- 
wark against communism. We applaud the efforts 
of those school boards, administrators and teach- 
ers who have eliminated from their ranks those 
whose ideologies are inimical to our national safe- 
ty. We urge their unceasing vigilance in maintain- 
ing our cherished educational system as a citadel 
of freedom. 
“We thus adhere to the principle of academic free- 
dom, but condemn its use as a shield for propa- 
gandists whose actions in or out of the classroom 
are contrary to the national interest. Freedom of in- 
quiry and of expression compatible with profes- 
sional standards and sound instruction can best be 
preserved by ridding education of those who would 
undermine that principle and thereby imperil our 
country.” 
The following resolution was also approved by 
the Chamber’s Board of Directors on March 14: 
“Because of the complexity of setting up corporate 
educational television structures, it is the opinion 
of the Committee that the June 2, 1953, deadline 
for filing application for channels being held for 
educational use in the long-term interest of edu- 
cation should be extended for a sufficient period 
to permit more definite crystallization of public 
understanding and sound organization of educa- 
tional television corporations on a basis consistent 
with the express provisions set forth by the Federal 
Communications Commission.” 


Not a strike in its history, not a single grievance 
in 1952—that is the record of industrial peace writ- 
ten at Fairport, New York, by Local Lodge 1439, 
International Association of Machinists (AFL), and 
the local plant of the American Can Company. These 
are among the findings of a study just completed by 
the New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 


Recruitment of young men and women to the 
teaching profession is the object of a national security 
contest, “Operation Blackboard,” launched by the 
American Legion Auxiliary. Further details can be 
secured by writing American Legion Auxiliary Head- 
quarters, 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 





The Danforth Foundation, in cooperation with 
Pennsylvania State College, is sponsoring a 1953 
Summer Sessions Workshop on the Relationship of 
Religion and the Natural Sciences, for two weeks 
beginning July 6, 1953. 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower has been invited 
to address the opening session of the Eighth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship. The conference, 
sponsored annually by the NEA and the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, will be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 17-19. Representatives of approxi- 
mately 1,000 organizations, institutions, and agen- 
cies are expected to participate. 


The first shipment of 1,250 clothing packages, 
valued at $25,000, for Korean teachers, has left the 
United States, made possible by contributions of 
United States teachers to the Overseas Teacher Fund 
of the NEA. The Overseas Teacher Fund campaign 
will continue through the spring. Special events high- 
lighting the campaign are being planned for the 91st 
NEA Convention, in Miami Beach, June 28-July 3. 


The Yale Daily News, founded in 1878 and now 
serving the entire Yale community with a reader- 
ship of 8,000 students and faculty, is the oldest col- 
lege daily newspaper in the country. 


Enough men to form 40 divisions were rejected for 
service during World War II as ‘‘mentally deficient,” 
with records showing that most of them were handi- 
capped only by lack of schooling. The major prob- 
lem area in illiteracy is the southeastern states, espe- 
cially among Negroes. 


A special project in parent education will be ini- 
tiated at the University of Chicago with an $87,000 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education. This pilot 
project to help parents create for their children an 
environment conducive to the development of ma- 
ture, responsible citizens able to maintain a free, dem- 
ocratic society will be directed by Miss Ethel Kawin, 
national authority in child psychology and lecturer 
and research associate in education at the University 
of Chicago. 


The Ford Foundation has announced appropria- 
tions of $18,522,000 for projects to advance educa- 
tion, conservation and international understanding. 
The largest grants were nine million dollars for edu- 
cation advancement and four million dollars for adult 
education. Three and a half million dollars was 
granted to American universities for studies to ad- 
vance programs in social relations and human be- 
havior. 
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President A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale Univer. 
sity, has termed the growing role of big business 
in the world of higher education “very significant.” 
In his annual report to Yale Alumni, Mr. Griswold 
said American corporations “have it within their 
power to bring about a dramatic improvement in the 
financial fortunes of our colleges and universities 
particularly our private colleges and universities,” 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation pays travel 
expenses and salaries of recently retired university 
professors so that they may teach a year or more in se. 
lected liberal arts colleges. The latter provide hous. 
ing. This enables smaller colleges to get the services 
of “authorities” usually found only in institutions 
with graduate and professional schools. 


Fifty-two foreign institutions in twenty-three coun- 
tries are now paying their share of the expenses of 
conducting the book exchange operated in conjunc. 
tion with the Library of Congress and hitherto §- 
nanced entirely by United States funds. 


A Guidance Workshop, June 22 to July 24, 1953, 
has been announced by the\University of Cincinnati, 


A conference on sports and games for boys and 
girls of elementary school age, sponsored by the Na. 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; Society of 
State Directors of Health; Physical Education and 
Recreation Society; American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, NEA; and the 
National Recreation Association, will be held at NEA 
headquarters, Washington, D. C., May 25-26. 


A $67,000,000 five-year plan to assist the battle- 
torn land of Korea to build a new educational sys- 
tem has been recommended by an international team 
of educators headed by Donald P. Cottrell, dean, 
College of Education, Ohio State University. 


Two milestones in the development of the G- 
nadian Teachers’ Federation have been reached in 
the appointment of Dr. J. D. Ayers as research di- 
rector, heading up the newly established research di- 
vision, and in the purchase of a headquarters build- 
ing in Ottawa. The thirty-second conference of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation will take place i 
Montreal, August 11 to 14, 1953. 


Boyd H. Bode (Sigma 97), long-time professor of 
education at the Universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and: Ohio State, and since 1948 graduate lecturer 0 
philosophy at the University of Florida, died March 
29 at the age of 79 years. (Thus education has lost 
one of its most kindly and one of its most eloquent 
champions.—Ed. ) 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


A unique program of exchange of professors and 
graduate students between the University of Wis- 
consin and the University of Venezuela was ap- 

by the Wisconsin board of regents March 7. 
The agreement is for ten years and provides for lim- 
ited numbers of faculty members from Wisconsin 
to teach, do research, or act as research consultants 
to government agencies in Venezuela, and in turn 
the University of Venezuela will send selected grad- 
uate students for continuation of their training at Wis- 
consin or other North American universities. 


The latest addition to the University of Chicago 
Clinics, the Argonne Cancer Research Hospital, was 
oficially opened March 14, 1953. This four-million- 
dollar facility, financed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, will treat cancer only and only by radiation. 
The University lent the land, designed the building, 
ind staffed the hospital. Due to the use of highly 
radioactive materials, extreme precautionary meas- 
wes had to be incorporated into the design and 
operation of the Clinic. 


A survey of public-school adult education in the 
United States, made by the NEA Divisions of Adult 
Education and of Research, reveals that programs of 
safety and driver education for adults increased about 
600% between 1946 and 1951. 


It will cost $42.56 more to keep the average De- 
trot child in school this year than it did four years 
ago, according to figures released by the Detroit 
Board of Education. This figure, arrived at by con- 
sidering all educational levels excepting summer and 
evening programs and Wayne University, represents 
the difference between costs of $212.69 four years 
ago and $255.25 of today. Elementary school costs 
have risen $37.20 per pupil, intermediate schools 
$47.96 and high schools $59.17. Increased costs, the 
Board said, result from improvements such as re- 
duced size of classes, added supplies, and additional 
building maintenance, plus the general overall rise 
in prices. 


Local leaders in purchasing, warehousing, per- 
sonnel, and building maintenance have been called in 
by the Louisville, Ky., School Board to study physi- 
al problems of operating the school system. Four ad- 
vsory committees have been formed. They will seek 
possible ways to conserve time and money. 


The “blackboard” is slowly beating “black magic” 
in darkest Africa, but there’s a long way to go yet. 
One of the main reasons for the present troubles in 
parts of central Africa is that the primitive svstem 
of tribal indoctrination has not yet been replac.. »y 
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adequate modern schooling. The old system ¢* disci- 
pline by the tribal chiefs has broken down, and the 
younger generation is left in a vacuum between the 
Dark Ages and the Atomic Age. 


The lay advisory council of the Evanston, Illinois, 
Township High School took over publication of the 
February issue of the school’s newsletter. 


Charles P. Taft recently said, “Liberal education 
should build up the backbone of its students in order 
that they may stand up in the pressure groups to 
which they belong and insist on full discussion with 
independence of judgment. Without the influences of 
moderation that liberal education can provide, these 
pressure groups could tear us apart.” 


The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the NEA reports that 
160,000 new, fully-trained teachers will be needed 
in the lower grades this fall. Stacked up against this 
demand for 160,000 teachers is an expected supply 
of only 35,636 graduates, fully-trained for elemen- 
tary school teaching, produced this year by the col- 
leges. There is no guarantee that all of these will go 
directly into the classroom. They may choose other 
professions, some of the male graduates will be 
claimed by the armed services, and some may quit, 
as 60,000 do annually, after a short stint in teaching. 


Because a recreation director needs a special back- 
ground in music to make the best use of it in his 
program, whether it be a playground or community 
center, the University of Illinois School of Music now 
offers a course especially designed for him. 


People choose books easy to get or easy to read, 
not the ones they say they want to read, reports Li- 
brary Trends, University of Illinois quarterly. In- 
terest ranks third in factors that lead people to read 
the things they do. Education is the most important 
influence on reading behavior no matter what the 
sex, age, or economic status of the reader. Younger 
adults read more than older ones. Upper income 
groups read more than lower ones. Women are more 
likely to read for recreation, and men are more likely 
to read for professional and vocational reasons. 


« 


The National Science Foundation has awarded to 
United States citizens 556 graduate fellowships in 
the natural sciences for the academic year 1953-54. 
The successful Fellows were selected from 3,298 ap- 
plications from all parts of the continental United 
States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. In addition, the NSF 
named 1,274 applicants to an Honorable Mention 
list. The Honorable Mention list will be forwarded 
to the fellowship offices of U. S. graduate schools. 
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The list of fellowship winners includes 515 predoc- 
toral candidates and 41 postdoctoral. All Fellows 
were selected on the basis of ability, with some at- 
tention to gaining wide geographical distribution. 


Fifteen colleges and universities have been selected 
to participate in the newly established Lockheed Lead- 
ership Fund. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation will pro- 
vide annually 20 four-year scholarships to some of 
America’s most deserving high school leaders. Each 
of the 15 schools will annually administer one new 
leader-scholarship. Seniors in public, private or pa- 
rochial high schools are eligible, in nation-wide com- 
petition. Five more annual awards will be reserved 
for sons and daughters of Lockheed employees. 

Science and engineering scholarships will be of- 
fered at: California Tech, Carnegie Tech, Cornell, 
Georgia Tech, MIT, North Carolina State, Purdue, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic, Stanford, and Michigan. 

Scholarships in non-engineering, such as business 
administration, industrial relations and cost account- 
ing, will be available at: Emory, Harvard, North- 
western, Pomona College, and Southern California. 


Lee M. Thurston, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan, has been elected chair- 
man of the Educational Policies Commission com- 
posed of 20 leading educators representing all fields 
of American education. Dr. Thurston succeeds Henry 
H. Hill, president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. Dr. Thurston has headed the 
state department of public instruction in Michigan 
since 1948. He recently was appointed dean of edu- 
cation, Michigan State College, East Lansing, and 
will assume his new duties July 1. Mrs. Sarah C. 
Caldwell, president of the NEA, was elected vice- 
chairman to succeed William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools, New York City, whose term has expired. 
Two new members recently appointed to the Com- 
mission are Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, and Lawrence G. Derthick, super- 
intendent of schools, Chattanooga. Dr. Oberholtzer 
will fill the unexpired term of James B. Conant, U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany. Mr. Derthick suc- 
ceeds Virgil M. Rogers. 


Chairman of the 1955 yearbook commission of the 
AASA is Henry I. Willett, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Va. Other members are: Lura Bennett, 
Raton High School, Raton, N. M.; Francis Chase, 
director, Midwest Administration Center, Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Willard S. Elsbree, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Melvin Gruwell, superintendent, Fremont County 
Joint School, St. Anthony, Idaho; Charles B. Park, 
superintendent of schools, Bay City, Mich. ; G. E. Rast, 
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superintendent of schools, Westport, Conn.; N. ¢ 
Turpen, superintendent, Fayette County Schools, Lex. 
ington, Ky.; Edward M. Tuttle, executive 
National School Boards Association, Chicago, Ill; 
and Louise Weller, principal, Benjamin Franklin 
School, San Diego, California. The subject of the 
yearbook will be, ‘The Superintendent Works with 
the School Staff.” The book will be published in Feb. 
ruary, 1955. 


If America is to remain the magnificently 
mented society which we have been and which to 
great extent we still are, if we are to Preserve that 
splintering of authority which was the ideal of our 
forefathers . . . it is of supreme importance that 
we retain our private schools, colleges, and univer 
sities—even Harvard !—not merely as outmoded cugi- 
Osities but as palpitating centers of freedom and cap 
tankerousness.—Lynn White, Jr., president, Mills 
College 


The National Council for the Social Studies has 
defined social studies as “the overall name for a 
group of subjects that includes history, geography, 
civics, economics, and sociology. The term ‘social 
studies’ carries no implications of a particular organi- 
zation of subjects or of any political or social or eco 
nomic point of view.” : 


A $275,000 combined student commons and shop- 
ping center will be the next new building to be con- 
structed on the mushrooming campus of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. The shopping center-commons 
was designed by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, interna 
tionally recognized as one of the greatest living at 
chitects. 


The great majority of American youth, not enter 
ing college, must be reached in the high schools. 
Thousands of potentially good teachers must be found 
there, or be lost to the profession in the future. If 
intelligent counselling is lacking, and if high school 
students do not know the full facts about teaching, 
the building of a really adequate corps of teachers for 
the schools of the nation may never be realized. Only 
the high schools have full access to the nation’s mat 
power pool.—Rees H. Hughes, president, Kansis 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


Researchers at Ohio State University have found 
that speaking loudly for 10 minutes or longer io- 
volves excessive breathing, “washes” the carbon dé 
oxide out of the lungs, destroys the normal balance 
of gases, and probably affects the brain's respiratory 
center. It takes more than six minutes rest for the 
gaseous balance to be restored. (Who said “hot ait” 
is cheap? A man could kill himself, talking!—Ed.) 
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